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A PANEL of consultants, invited to 
advise an opulent foundation how to 
conduct a series of studies on the role 
of religion in contemporary American 
society, recently spent three days dis- 
cussing — and inconclusively — the 
meaning of Mr. Justice Douglas’ decla- 
ration in the Zorach v. Clausen decision: 
“We are a religious people whose insti- 
tutions suppose a Supreme Being.” 

The failure of these experts, thought- 
ful men drawn from different ecclesias- 
tical traditions, to provide a detailed 
architecture of the ideal Temporal City, 
one answering the expectations of re- 
ligious truth, can surprise only someone 
who deems the gospel a text-book in 
social engineering. 

. 

What embodied in the 


phrase “the religious doctrine of 


concepts are 


man’’? 


Are these concepts peculiar to a religious 


people? Can such concepts persist and 
operate without the support of a religiou 
faith? In what ways and 
extent is iSi 


1 of rel o} 
groups current SOCIa 
ideals? 


the prophetic vision 


incorp rated in 


These questions (and there are six pages 
more of them) are found at the begin- 
ning of the discussion syllabus appended 
to The Good Citizen in the Good So- 
ciety, a booklet of excerpts from the 
oficial pronouncements on social ques- 
tions of religious bodies, edited by Ben- 
son Y. Landis and distributed by the 
National 
Jews in connection with Brotherhood 
Week, February 16-23. 

Such questions are not easily an- 
swered. Indeed the danger is that, 
faced with the complexity of social 


Council of Christians and 
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.. just a few things: 


conclude 


‘he first 


problems, we may wrongly 


that religion is irrelevant. I 


two quotations in Dr. Landis’ booklet 


will exorcise such a temptation: 


Whatever be the efficacy (and it is 
not to be minimized) of common ac- 
tion by citizens of differing religious 
motivation for temporal objectives, for 
Catholics to interest themselves in the 
social order the mandate (and the mo 
tivation) is clear. Constantly reiter- 
ated by Pope Pius XII, this theme was 
forcefully expressed in his 1955 Christ- 
mas Message: 

the social order 
a varied labor 
members 


common 


ety to the sources 


le Fles! 


The Greeks had a word idiotes which 
meant a man wrapped up in himself, 
who refused to take his proper share 
of public responsibility. From it comes 
our word “idiot.” 


E. D., S.J. 
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Property 
in Transition 


PAUL P. HARBRECHT, S.J. 


In 20th Century America it is the 
ownership and control of productive 
property which gives status and power 
in the economic and to a large extent 
the social sphere of life. This wealth 
has, moreover, become centered in the 
corporation which is a legal device for 
the concentration of control of wealth. 
Furthermore, among corporations them- 
selves concentration has become the 
rule. Today 70 per cent of all pro- 
ductive property in the United States 
is owned by corporations large enough 
to be called concentrates; moreover, 45 
per cent of this productive property 
is owned by 135 corporations. 

The rise of the corporation has 
meant, in effect, the gathering of con- 
trol of large amounts of property (with 
the economic and social power that goes 
with property) into the hands of a rel- 
atively few individuals who are man- 
agers, not owners. To this system of 
concentrated economic power the cor- 


Having completed studies for a Doctorate 
in Law at Columbia, Father Harbrecht 
has been assigned to the Institute of So- 
cial Order. He is a member of the bar 
of the District of Columbia. 
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poration has now added a new element 
for gathering and controlling wealth, 
the pension trust. 

The rise of the pension trusts has 
been the most striking recent develop- 
ment in the financial world of our 
times. The sheer size of these accumu- 
lations of capital makes it evident that 
there are new forces at work in the evo- 
lution of our economy. By the end of 
1956 both public and private pension 
and retirement funds had reached a 
total of $74.2 billion with the private 
retirement funds accounting for about 
$30 billion of this total. These private 
funds were made up of $16.6 billion 
in funds not managed by insurance 
companies and $12.3 billion more in 
insured programs. That segment, how- 
ever, of the retirement funds which has 
the greatest impact on the property 
structure of the United States is the 
corporate non-insured funds. 

These non-insured funds are, first of 
all, large and growing more rapidly 
than any other type of retirement fund. 
During 1956 they increased by about 
$2.4 billion—an amount constituting 
more than a third of the $6.8 billion 
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Institutionalizing 


Control over 


Private Property 


total increase for all public and private 
funds. Their significance is not less 
when we consider their absolute size. 
The two largest components of the gov- 
ernment retirement funds were the 
$22.5 billion in reserves for Old Age 
Survivors Insurance and the $12.1 bil- 
lion in state and local government 
funds. 

The second reason why these pension 
{funds must be considered a dynamic 
force in our economy is the way in 
which their capital is invested. More 
than 75 per cent of the assets of the 
non-insured pension funds are invested 
1956 one- 
investments of 
The 


significance of this fact and of its pos- 


in corporate securities. In 
third of all the 


these funds was common stocks. 


new 


sible effect upon the structure of pri- 
vate property ownership in the United 
States becomes clearer when one reflects 
that in recent years two-thirds of all 
the new issues on the New York Stock 
Exchange have been bought by insti- 
tutional investors. At present institu- 
tional investors own nearly one-third 
of all common shares of the corpora- 


tions listed on the Exchange. Of these 
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the largest institutional investors are 
the non-insured pension trusts. These 
statistics raise the question of the ul- 
timate balance of power in the control 
of American corporations. 

These pension trusts do not yet own 
enough shares in corporations to pose 
a serious threat to the widespread and 
diversified ownership of American in- 
dustry that has been regarded as one 
of the real strengths of the free enter- 
prise system. The growth potential of 
the pension trust is only now beginning 
to appear. In 1920 the total assets of 
the non-insured pension trusts amount- 
ed to $50 million. By 1950 this figure 


had increased to $5.2 


billion and by 
the end of 1956 to $16.6 billion. In 
the decade 1941-1950 the Securities and 
Exchange Commission estimated that 
the total assets of these funds had in- 
creased five times; in the six years since 
1950 the assets of pension funds have 
tripled.’ 

On the basis of past performance it 
is calculated that these pension fund 
assets may total as much as $100 billion 
by 1975. There have been even higher 
estimates. At least three factors will 


contribute to the growth of these 
funds: 1. the size of the nation’s work 
force will increase, 2. a larger propor- 
tion of the workers will be covered by 
whereas about 


pension plans, 3. one- 


half of the existing plans are fully 
funded, a larger number of plans will 
be put on a fully funded basis to in- 
sure adequate reserves for the benefits 


4 


already promised. A _ probable fourth 
factor is that pension benefits will in- 
crease, 

The 


potentialities for control of 


S.E.C., Statistical Series, Release No. 1474 


(1957); S.E.C., Survey of Corporate Pen- 
sion Funds, 1951-1954 (1954). 





corporations by these pension funds are 
especially great because the great pro- 
portion of the assets of these funds are 
concentrated in a relatively few pen- 
sion programs. These potentialities are 
even heightened because these reserves 
are administered by banker trustees who 
manage many pension funds. This form 
of financial administration means that 
the dollar reserves of a pension program 
are entrusted to a bank which is re- 
sponsible for the proper investment of 
the capital of the fund over that period 
of time before the earnings are tapped 
to pay pensions. As in other large sec- 
tors of the American economy, there 
are a few trust companies which, by 
reason of their outstanding perform- 
ance, occupy a dominant position in 
this field. Certain banks throughout 
the country and notably in New York 
City have such a highly organized and 
expert investment service that pension 
fund managers seeking to realize the 
maximum return on the investment of 
their funds will naturally turn to them. 

Thus it was revealed in testimony be- 
a Senate Subcommittee that in 
1954 sixty-five of the nation’s 3,100 
banks exercising trust powers held em- 
$8.25 billion. 
This figure represented 65 per cent of 
all benefit fund assets for that year.” 
Thirty-eight of these banks were State 
banks and had total benefit fund as- 
sets of $6 billion. All benefit fund as- 
sets in the 91 banks in New York State 
with such funds on deposit amounted 
to $7.5 billion at the end of September, 


, « 
tore 


ployee funds totalling 


2 


The term “benefit funds” is used to cover 
all programs, such as accident, health and 
death benefits. However, in any gross fig- 
ures such as these, pension funds make up 
the great bulk because the health and ac- 
cident plans have revolving funds and do 
not depend so much upon the accumula- 
tion or reserves. 


growth of pension trusts. 


1955. More than 97.3 per cent of 
these funds, moreover, were concen- 
trated in 13 banks, the other 2.7 per 
cent being spread out among 78 banks. 
These figures refer to all types of em- 
ployee benefit funds. Approximately 
$5 billion of the above total are pension 
assets, 98.5 per cent of which is in the 
13 banks. 
all the common stocks in these funds 
banks. 


single bank would not have to be the 


More than 99 per cent of 


are in the same 13 Indeed, a 
trustee for many of these programs to 
acquire a commanding position in finan- 
cial circles: the five largest pension 
programs equal 34 per cent of all the 
corporate pension fund assets and the 
ten largest have 42 per cent. Two per 
cent of the total number of plans have 
60 per cent of all the assets. 
Institutional Control 

A glance at the activities of all fi- 
nancial institutions shows that today 
there is, in fact, a definite trend in the 
control of productive private property. 
Property is passing more and more from 
individuals into the control of institu- 
tions. 

By institutions is meant financial in- 
termediaries such as trust companies, in- 
surance companies, pension funds, 
foundations, colleges and universities, 
A study of these financial inter- 
mediaries has revealed that their share 
of the assets of the nation was about 
one-eighth in 1900, one-sixth in 1929, 
one-fourth in 1945. (As a result of the 
increase of price levels of tangible as- 
sets since 1945, the proportion receded 
1949.) The trend is 
clear and is being accelerated by the 


In October, 


etc. 


to one-fifth in 


® George A. Mooney, Pension and Other Em- 
ployee Welfare Plans, N. Y. Banking Dept., 
1955. 
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1955, the New York Stock Exchange 
estimated that financial institutions own 
about 31 per cent of its listed stocks. 
Earlier in that same year, in a statement 
before the Fullbright Committee which 
was investigating the stock market, the 
President of the Exchange had this to 
say: 

At the end of 1954 it is estimated that 
insurance companies, pension funds, in- 
vestment companies, foundations and en- 
dowment funds, and mutual savings banks 
own stock valued at $28 billion, and per- 
sonal trust funds administered by banks 
own stock worth another $38 billion for 
a total market value of $66 billion held 
by institutions, compared with $32 billion 
in 1949. About 80 percent of this increase 
is accounted for by a rise in market value, 
with the balance representing net addi- 
tional purchases. Of this $66 billion in 
stock owned by institutions, approximately 
$48 billion are common and _ preferred 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change.* 

About 72 per cent of all stock held 
by institutions are in securities listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange; 
these holdings represent approximately 
a third of all these shares at market 


value. 


With these and other figures, it is 
possible to construct a picture of the 
total ownership of American corpora- 
tions. Securities 
change Commission estimates for 1954, 
the total market value of all stocks, 


According to Ex- 


bonds and notes of American corpora- 
tions was $353.5 billion. Of this sum, 
$75 billion were held by institutions 
with $272.9 billion in the hands of in- 
dividual After making the 
proper adjustments to determine who 
in fact controls the disposition of cor- 


citizens. 


* Hearings, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, U. S. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist Sess., 
March, 1955, p. 97. 
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porate securities, the following sum- 
of the division of ownership 
About 
corporate securities are in the form of 


mary 
emerges. three-fourths of all 
stocks. Individuals own about 58 per 
cent of all corporate securities, institu- 
But indi- 


viduals have little interest in corporate 


tions about 42 per cent. 
debt, placing nearly 90 per cent of their 
corporate investment in stocks. Insti- 
tutions, on the other hand, placed about 
71 per cent of their corporate invest- 
ment in bonds and notes. As a result 
of these preferences, institutions own 
about 25 per cent of all stocks, pre- 
ferred shares constituting less than .07 


per cent in value. 
Individual Impotence 

One might conclude from these fig- 
ures that the amount of stock owner- 
ship of financial institutions presents 
no threat to the private property sys- 
tem. However, the following consid- 
erations demonstrate that the nature of 
the ownership of stock is such that in- 
dividuals cannot exercise control over 
their corporations to any significant de- 
gree. As a result, the way is open for 
institutions to gain control of these 
corporations should they wish. 

1. The average number of shares held 
by individuals is so small that control 
is too widely dispersed for effective 
mobilization. A recent survey® of the 
ownership of stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange revealed that as 
the size of corporations increases the 
number of share holdings also increases, 
while the average number of shares per 
holding decreases. Thus, for the small- 


est corporations (under $10 million in 


assets) the average number of shares 


5 Lewis H. Kimmel, Share Ownership in the 
United States, The Brookings Institution, 
1952. 
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per holding is 1,231 while for the 
largest (those having assets of $500 
million and over) the shares per hold- 
ing are 140.7. In other words, the 
larger the corporation the more widely 
diffused is its ownership. Put another 
way, the same survey revealed that as 
the size of the corporation increases, 
the number of shares outstanding is 
greater; however, the number of shares 
per holding decreases as the amount of 
the stock issued by the corporations 
surveyed increases. 

These statistics were based on a sur- 
vey of 3.7 billion shares of stock, or 76 
per cent of the estimated total of all 
stock offered for public sale. The high 
degree of dispersion of ownership is in- 
dicated in the same survey. “‘Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of all share holdings 
in these stocks consist of less than 100 
shares. For individual owners the me- 
dian or middle shareholding is well be- 
low 100 shares.’ 

2. Still another stock exchange sur- 
vey reveals that the economic status of 
shareowners is such that the majority of 
them do not and cannot expect to gain 
sufficient proportions of corporate own- 
ership to exercise a voice in manage- 
ment. For example, 64.1 per cent (or 
two-thirds) of all shareowners earn 
less than $7,500. The trend is increas- 
ingly in this direction: the median in- 
come of shareowners is $6,200 today 
compared to $7,100 in 1952. 

3. A significant proportion of indi- 
viduals purchase shares without propos- 
ing to interest themselves in the man- 
of their corporations. For 
example, approximately 40 per cent of 
the transactions on the New York Stock 
Exchange are undertaken with a pur- 
pose precluding any lasting interest in 


agement 


® Ibid., 126. 
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the management of the corporation in 
which ownership is purchased. This is 
clear from a 1956 study of transactions 
by individual traders which showed 
that 60.4 per cent of the transactions 
were for long term investments (i.¢., 
longer than six months); short term 
transactions (i.e., those closed out with- 
in 30 days) were 26 per cent; the re- 
maining 13.0 per cent of the transac- 
Even within 
the 60 per cent of the stock purchases 


tions were for trading.’ 


for long-term investment by individu- 
als, a real interest in exercising a voice 
in management is very rare. 
Power of Institutions 

Institutional however, 
The 


average number of shares per holding 


investment, 
shows contrasting characteristics. 


by the institutions is considerably great- 
er. Institutions tend to concentrate 
the purchase of their stocks in the larg- 
est corporations, limiting their buying 
to a relatively narrow range of higher- 
priced securities. 

The investment policies of the pen- 
sion trusts follow a similar pattern and 
are, therefore, of considerable interest. 
A survey was made by a Senate Com- 
mittee staff of 30 of the largest pen- 
sion funds.” Since their holdings were 
found to amount to 50 per cent of the 
common stocks held by all non-insured 
pension funds, their activities may be 
taken as representative of the invest- 
ment policies of pension funds gener- 
ally. Three-fourths of the increase in 
the number of shares held by these 30 
funds during January 1, 1953-October 
31, 1955 resulted from cash purchases. 


7 Stock Market Activities, A Study of Pub- 
lic Transactions on March 14 and 21, 1956, 
N. Y. Stock Exchange, 1956. 

8 Institutional Investors and the Stock Mar- 
ket, Committee Print, Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
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The evidence tends to indicate that fol- 
lowing the established pattern of finan- 
cial institutions, these pension funds 
purchased higher-priced shares; in fact, 
these funds led all the other financial 
institutions in the per-share-value of 
their purchases throughout the period 
studied. 


During this same 34 months the pen- 
sion funds were seldom sellers; they 
purchased $4.50 worth of common 
stock for every dollar of stock they 
sold. The same was not true for all 
other categories of institutional invest- 
ors, some of them showing a high per- 
centage of selling activity. Analysis of 
the month-to-month activity of pen- 
sion funds in the market revealed that 
they are not subject even to wide fluc- 
tuations in market levels. The funds 
bought heavily in declining markets and 


r 


sold in rising markets. The corporate 
pension funds also showed less fluctua- 
tion in average net purchases than any 
other institutional groups. There was, 
furthermore, a shift in their portfolio 
distribution; as a result, a greater pro- 
portion of their assets was invested in 


common stocks. 


In the same study, analysis was made 
of the purchases by all investing insti- 
tutions from a selected list of 25 com- 
mon stocks representing 17 industries. 
These stocks were top-ranking in dollar 
volume of sales and capitalization; 
they were, moreover, among the more 
actively-traded issues on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Corporate pension 
funds lead the other institutions in the 
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number of stocks traded continuously 
over the 34-month period, trading in 
15 of the 25 for at least 30 
Corporate pension funds were 


stocks 
months. 
net buyers in nearly 90 per cent of the 
months in which the stocks were traded 
and in only two stocks were they net 
sellers. 

It is extremely significant that pen- 
sion funds purchased nearly one-fourth 
of all their common stocks from this list 
of 25 issues. The report on this survey 
concludes that they “concentrate their 
purchases in a relatively small propor- 
tion of the approximately 1,100 com- 
New 


In making ad- 


mon stock issues listed on the 
York Stock Exchange.” 
ditions to their portfolios these pension 
funds showed a rather concentrated pat- 
tern of buying; for example, for six out 
of the 12 months during the rising 
market of 1954 more than 30 per cent 
of pension fund acquisitions were of 
these 25 blue-chip stocks. 

Thus, contrary to the tendencies of 
individual purchasers, the pension funds 
show concentration in their buying. 
Their income is large enough to enable 
them to purchase large blocks of cor- 
porate securities. They are long-term 
investors, seeking a steady return from 
investments rather than quick profit 
from speculation. 


Force of Logic 

These tendencies we might describe 
as inherent in the logic of the situation 
in which the pension fund trustee finds 
himself. His obligation is to realize 
the largest return consistent with secu- 
rity on his investment. As a result, he 
will prefer common shares in large and 
stable corporations promising a high in- 


r 
o 


* Tbid., 25. 





come to the traditionally more secure 
investment in bonds which do not show 
a similarly high yield. Furthermore, 
a trustee mav prefer a certain stock to 
a bond of even higher yield, expecting 
that the stock will appreciate in value 
with the growing prosperity of the 


company issuing it. 


Employee Passivity 

With the rise of the pension trust 
private property which would other- 
wise be under the control of the indi- 
vidual is now coming under the control 


and direction of a class of professional 


managers. The pension trust system 
was devised to serve the needs of the 
employees. Yet, they are the class of 
persons who have the least influence 
upon the formulation of pension trust 
policies. The ultimate beneficiaries and, 
when all is said and done, the real con- 
tributors to the pension reserves are 
primarily passive. 


In the first place, the employee is 
seldom free to make his own choice of 
what kind of benefits best suit him. 
Commonly his employer or his union 
will make the choice for him and he 
will be told that he can expect a cer- 
tain level of benefits at a certain time 
in his life. Sometimes he may be free 
to join the plan or not but usually he 
accepts the pension plan as one of the 
conditions of his employment. 


Secondly, the employee seldom has any 
way of knowing whether or not his 


henefits are being adequately provided 
for. On the one hand, he has very lit 


16 


tle access to the type of information en- 
abling him to judge whether or not suf- 
ficient funds are being contributed to 
the pension trust. On the other, the 
financial operations of the fund are of 
such complexity that it is difficult even 
for the trained actuary or accountant 
to assess properly the liabilities against 
the adequacy of the reserves. 

The legal rights of an employee in 
a pension fund have not yet been fully 
defined by the courts. Practically speak- 
ing, however, the employee’s rights are 
limited to his claims after he has 
reached the age of 65 and has worked 
for some 30 years (more or less) for 
his company. During his term of em- 
ployment the employee has no effective 
control over the money or the man- 
agement of the pension fund. As he 
grows older, the net capital worth of 
an employee covered by a pension fund 
becomes considerable. On the other 
hand, to the extent that his capital 
worth is represented by pension expec- 
tations, he is not a free agent. He is 
not free to quit the plan nor may he 
determine the form his saving will take. 
More than that, he becomes tied to a 
certain corporation or industry and is, 
as it were, “locked” into a certain place 
in the economic system. To change em- 
ployers would mean the loss of pension 
credits. The private pension trust sys- 
tem has forged new links of dependence 
for the employee. He is more closely 
tied to his union in many instances be- 
cause its contract with the employer 
establishes the level of pension benefits; 
he is more closely tied to the employer 
because the company’s success or fail- 
ure in business affects the size of the 
pension fund backing the employees 
expectation of old-age benefits. 
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Furthermore, the welfare of the indi- 
vidual employee is more closely tied to 
the general level of the economic wel- 
fare of the nation because his hope for 
enjoyment of a good life at the time he 
retires is linked to the interest rates of 
bonds and mortgages, dividends of 
stocks, etc., held by the pension fund. 
Thus the decisions made by the financial 
community and by the fiscal officials in 
government become matters of much 
greater impact upon him. Similarly, 
the union official acquires greater power, 
for he can, by his decision on how a 
wage package shall be divided, influence 
the channeling of large sums either into 
current consumption or into savings 
so much into the weekly envelope or so 
much into the pension fund. By his 
preference at the bargaining table for 
an insured or non-insured pension plan, 
the same union official also has a hand 
in determining whether the investments 
of insurance companies will grow or 
The 


premiums of an insured pension plan are 


whether risk capital will expand. 


invested by law almost entirely in fixed 
securities whereas the pension trusts are 
free to invest in stocks. It is evident, 
then, that the decision-making power 
of the employee over a significant por- 
tion of his own property in the form 
of income has largely passed to other 
hands. The burden of the power to 
make decisions about his economic wel- 
fare has been assumed by his employer, 
his union and, for his protection, by the 
government in its regulatory capacity. 


Whether, all things considered, this 


dependence upon the decision of others 
is less than it was before the rise of 
the pension systems may be hard to de- 
But it is evident that there 


termine. 
is a new alignment of the power on 
which modern man depends; it is also 
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clear that certain decisions he once had 
The 


power 


are now no longer his to make. 
most obvious decision-making 

he has lost is whether or not he will 
save. With this have gone the conse- 
quent decisions as to his rate of savings, 
the form his savings will take and the 
amount he will save. It is surely true 
to say that the employee hgs lost the 
power of making the decisions which 
would have been his to make, had his 
salary increases appeared in his pay en- 
velope rather than on the credit rosters 
If the effect of the 


pension trust is to make the employee 


of a pension fund. 


a capitalist, as many claim, it has given 
him only a single advantage of capital- 
ism—security. He gains little in the 
way of economic power or the freedom 
which economic power carries with it. 
Capitalist he may be but certainly not 
in the sense which Karl Marx and Adam 
Smith understood. 


Indeed, it is a question how great and 
how real is the security derived from 
a pension expectation. In the first 
place, the usual procedure is to incor- 
porate into a pension plan a number of 
conditions which raise some serious 
question as to whether or not an em- 
ployee will actually receive his pension. 
As a result of changes in employment, 
re-employment after retirement, eco- 
nomic reverses to the employer, or even 
a unilateral decision on the part of 
the employer, an employee may lose all 
his pension rights or live to see them 


diminished. 
57 





The loss of economic power on the 
part of the individual is, however, only 
one side of the coin. The power that 
each individual loses by his contribu- 
tion to a pension fund is not dissipated 
but is taken up and concentrated in 
the fund managers and trustees. Thus, 
the economic power that results from 
the control of billions of dollars now 
resides in the banker trustees. Any one 
of five or six banks in New York City 
could now cause a major rise or decline 
in the stock market. This is not to 
intimate that any drastic moves are in 
the ofing. The public outcry would 
be too great. Yet it is sobering to re- 
flect that between making market av- 
erages soar or sink bank trustees of pen- 
sion funds have a great deal of room 
to make their influence felt. The power 
is present and it is disturbing to think 
of the use that might be made of it. 

Indeed, it is not difficult to foresee 
that a banker trustee, in order to pro- 
tect the interests of his clients, might 
well be forced to take action with far- 
throughout a 
The control of such 


reaching repercussions 
sensitive economy. 
large blocks of property raises the ques- 
tion of whether or not policy can be 
regulated solely in the interests of pen- 
sion beneficiaries. The possible impact 
1pon the common good is too great. 
Turning to more narrow considera- 
tions, it may be observed that while a 
bank trustee may not, by reason of the 
total amount of stock he can vote, have 
a dominant voice in the management of 
1 corporation, his influence is consider- 
able. Inevitably, a corporate manage- 
ment will respect a stockholder whose 


proxies might be influential in a fight 


for control and whose market activity 
can affect the reputation of the com- 
pany. It would not be surprising to 
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learn that such a stockholder was con- 
sulted in the appointment of a new 
director or even that a banker trustee 
had felt it necessary to influence com- 
pany policy to protect the interest of 
his beneficiaries. 

All of this merely indicates that with 
great size comes great power and with 
great power come responsibilities of a 
new order; new obligations arise and 
new loyalties must be reconciled. 


Loss of Contro! 

The economic and political power in 
present-day America, resulting from 
the possession of property, is slowly 
coalescing. Its new point of focus is 
the group of managers who control 
corporate enterprise, be it productive or 
financial. One example of this power 
transfer is seen in the effort to provide 
security for the future of the mass of 
our people through the decisions regard- 
ing pension plans made by small groups 
of managers. These men have a respon- 
sibility formerly borne by the individ- 
But is it an altogether healthy 
situation when the economic and politi- 


ual. 


cal power, based on the independent 
control over private property, is taken 
from the generality of the people? 

The trend of institutionalization of 
the control over productive property 
points to new forms of social organiza- 
tion in the making. These will have 
a profound effect upon the organization 
ot our society for a long time to come. 
As yet, these forces are in evolution; the 
extent of their powers has not been 
realized. Is this not the time, then, to 
subject these growing institutions to 
careful scrutiny and to weigh in the 
balance the benefits they offer as against 
the price they exact? 
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WEST INDIAN 
FEDERATION 


D. J. JUDAH 


On Jory 31; Her 
Queen Elizabeth signed an Order in 


19S7. Majesty 
Council, paragraph 1 of which con- 
tained the words ‘‘there shall be estab- 
lished a Federation constituted in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
Constitution set out in the annex of 
this Order. It was the end of a 
long story that had been evolving since 
the first plan for a federation of the 
British islands in the West Indies had 
come out of the little island of Nevis 
in the Eastern Caribbean in 1705—that 
same Nevis where Alexander Hamilton, 
the great Federalist, was born on Janu- 
arty Dh, 1737. 


a great experiment. 


It was the beginning of 


What are the human and territorial 
factors in this experiment and what 
the social, cultural and economic ele- 


ments involved? 


A prominent lawyer with offices in 
Kingston, Jamaica, the 
observer of the political and cultural life 


of the British West Indies 


sth © =) Pre 
autnor 1g aA Close 
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Crudely stated, the human and ter- 
ritorial factors are as follows: 


Area in 

Population Sq. Miles 
50,000 170 
300,000 166 
55,000 305 
89,000 133 
1,500,000 4,411 
15,000 32 


Unit (1) 

Antigua 

Barbados 

Dominica 

Grenada 

Jamaica 

Montserrat 

St. Christopher, Nevis 
and Anguilla 

St. Lucia 

St. Vincent 

Trinidad and Tobago 


55,000 170 
85,000 238 
70,000 150 
700,000 1,860 


2,910,000 7,635 


The smallest island, Montserrat, is 


seen to be about half the size of the 
District of Columbia; the largest, Ja- 
maica, is a little smaller than Connecti- 
cut. Altogether the territorial area is 
about the size of Massachusetts, with a 
population of about three-fifths of that 
The that 
these little islands float in comparative 


720,000 


state. significant factor is 


isolation over a sea area of 
square miles, an area equal to approxi- 
mately one quarter of the whole conti- 
nental United States. These purely phy- 


The island units are listed in the alpha- 
betical order in which they are named in 
the Constitution 





sical characteristics of separateness ac- 
count for wide diversities of cultural 
outlook and economic and political de- 
velopment. 

Had they decided to come in, the two 
British territories on the American 
mainland, British Guiana to the south 
and British Honduras to the north, 
would have impressive 
weights from a territorial point of view. 
The former’s 83,000 square miles is 
as large as the United Kingdom of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales while British 
Honduras is twice the size of Jamaica. 
After the Montego Bay Conference in 
1947,° these territories decided to pur- 
sue their continental destinies in isola- 
tion—with doubtful results so far. 

Historically and factually the econ- 
omy of the ten federating units has 
been tied to sugar but in recent years 
there have been efforts to diversify their 
agriculture with the result that bana- 
nas and citrus are playing an increas- 
ingly important role. Trinidad’s oil has 


been make- 


given her the highest per capita income 
by a wide margin but Jamaica’s bauxite 
industry, when full expansion is reached, 
will probably give her the lead. Of the 
remaining eight territories, only Barba- 
dos (along with Jamaica and Trinidad) 
can balance her budget without regular 
financial aid from England. All ten 
have received millions of pounds of aid 
in recent years in the form of interest- 
free loans or outright grants under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act 
passed by the Imperial Parliament in 
1946. 


Separated by hundreds of miles of sea, 


This conference was initiated by Colonel 
Oliver Stanley. Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in the then Conservative Gov- 
ernment. By the time the Conference was 
held the Labour Party had come to power 
and it was presided over by Mr. Creech 
Jones, the new Secretary of State. 


each island has developed its own fiscal 
system and all have reached differing 
stages of political maturity. In these 
two factors lies the uniqueness of the 
federal experiment. When, after the 
attainment of their independence, the 
13 American colonies decided to feder- 
ate, their respective fiscal systems were 
structure and scope 
compared with those of the ten West 
Indian units. Most of these units are, 
for example, involved in all the fan- 


rudimentary in 


tastic intricacies of the General Agree- 
ment on Trade and Tariffs to which the 
United States is a party and which is 
widely international in scope. The same 
simplicity of structure was substan- 
tially true of the Australian states when 
they came together. 
not known to the American colonies 


Income tax was 


nor to the Australian States, although it 
later became a dominating factor in 
Australian federal-versus-state politics. 
Today, each West Indian unit has 
evolved its own fiscal system which i 
not less complex because of the minute- 
ness, by U. S. standards, of its revenue 
intake. In some the emphasis is on di- 
rect taxation; in others on indirect. 
To integrate these various systems, 
upon which the island economics are 
precariously poised, without causing a 
serious upset in one or other of the 
bodies politic, will be an operation of 
extreme delicacy and one which it has 
already been decided can only be per- 
formed in gradual stages over some 
years. Integration has been further 
complicated by the efforts made in re- 
cent years to introduce a measure of in- 
dustrialization to relieve unemployment 
and bolster the sagging agricultural en- 
terprises. These efforts rest largely on 
“incentive” laws that tend to grant 
monopolistic status and various forms 
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of tax concession. Charges of breach 
of faith might be involved in allowing 
free movement of goods between the 
units which might cut across these arti- 
ficially created economic preserves. 

The other unique aspect of the ex- 
in the different levels 


which 


units. The 


periment lies 


political maturity have been 


reached by the ten very 


essence of federation is a partial sur- 
render of sovereignty by the federating 
units to the federal Government. Yet 
not one of the ten West Indian islands 
had attained even internal self-govern- 
1947, the decision to 
federate was taken, as it were, with the 


ment when, in 
blessing and approval of Her Majesty’s 


Government in whom alone the sov- 
ereignty rested. Since then, Jamaica has 
achieved complete internal self-govern- 
ment de jure. Barbados claims that she 
has had it de facto for nearly 300 years! 
still 


from this goal and the other seven ter- 


Trinidad is some distance away 


FEBRU. , 1958 


THE CARIBBEAN 
AND ADJACENT COUNTRIES 


The Brit 


Caribbean territories are shown in heavy type 
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ritories are only on the threshold of the 
introduction of rudimentary ministerial 
sel f- 
government. In this political field, how- 
latter 


systems and substantial internal 


ever, integration is a simpler n 
than in the economic because the con- 
stitution can and does transfer to the 
federal parliament, with reservations in 
the field of foreign affairs and defense, 
the power heretofore residing at White- 
hall. The purely constitutional prob- 
lems were merely grist for the mill 

the constitutional lawyers but the eco- 
nomic and fiscal problems more than 


once threatened disaster to the W hole 


project and the clouds are not even now 
dispersed. 

It was because these difficulties were 
dimly envisaged that at least one dele- 


gate at the Montego Bay Conference 


argued in favor of integration at all 


levels and in every field in which it 


might be practicable as a precursor of 
Europe is doing 


political federation. 
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just that today in her plan for a com- 
mon market and a free trade area; if 
these plans succeed, the foundation will 
have been laid for the political federa- 
tion of Western Europe. This argument 
was violently rejected at the Montego 
Bay Conference and the political mar- 
riage was arranged in haste. Whether 
the units will repent at leisure is left to 
be seen. The more the problems of the 
free movement of goods and the free 
movement of persons emerge in all their 
economic and social complexities, the 
more the apathy to federation in the 
better-off territories 
point of open hostility. 


increases—to the 


Visitors to the British West Indies 
have been puzzled by the lack of inter- 
They 


must now be dismayed to hear that at 


est in federation at all levels. 
least two of the outstanding politicians, 
Dr. Eric Williams, Chief Minister of 
Trinidad, and Sir Grantley Adams, 
Premier of Barbados, have publicly and 
formally announced that they will not 
enter federal politics. The former has 


the excuse of just having come to power 


in a state that had been greviously 
weakened by the absence of any recog- 
nizable pattern of party politics. Sir 
Grantley has no such excuse. He has 
been the great protagonist of federation 
from long before the Montego Bay Con- 
ference and himself drafted, almost 
single-handed, the first modern consti- 
tution for a West Indian federation. 

Of the leaders of the three main ter- 
ritories, only Norman Manley of Ja- 
maica is left and so far he has firmly 
declined to commit himself. He too, 
like Sir Grantley, bitterly opposed the 
suggestions for a gradual approach made 
at the Montego Bay Conference and 
ended a stirring appeal for immediate 
action with the words: 


I exhort this conference to realise the 
urgencies of today and to realise the re- 
markable character of present oppor- 
tunity... . I have a deep and passionate 
belief that our areas are destined for na- 
tionhood and destined to make a real con- 
tribution to the civilisation of the world 
and I should hate to think that anything 
should stand in the way of our realising 
that ambition and that goal. If we 
won't leave our little boats and get into 
that larger vessel which is able to carry 
us to the goal of our ambition, then I 
say without hesitation that we are 
damned and purblind and history will 
condemn us. 

Dr. Eric Williams and Sir Grantley 
Adams have decided to paddle along in 
their own canoes. By the time this is 
in print, Norman Manley may have de- 
cided to take charge of the larger vessel 
but, if he does so, he seems destined to 
have an inexperienced crew at his com- 
mand. 

What, then, were the motivating rea- 
sons behind the decision to federate? 
Primarily, it cannot be doubted that the 
Colonial Office—that 


British Government charged with the 


branch of the 
administration of the Colonies—has 
found it increasingly difficult to deal 
with ten different units whose prob- 
lems daily become more complex. It 
was the Colonial Office that initiated the 
Montego Bay Conference in 1947 and 
it was the Colonial office, ably assisted 
by loyal territorial governors like Sir 
Hugh Foot of Jamaica, that gave the 
appropriate prod 
flagged—as it all too frequently did. 
In the second place, the smaller units, 
particularly those which are financially 
unable to support have 
looked to federation as a means of en- 
grafting themselves to a bigger and 
healthier economy. Finally, there were 
the political idealists who saw in federa- 
tion the quickest road to dominion stat- 


whenever interest 


themselves, 
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us and political independence. It was 
they who triumphed at Montego Bay in 
1947. 


all questions about free movement of 


It was they who brushed aside 


persons and free movement of goods, of 
common currencies and the sordid in- 
tricacies of customs union problems 


which were only vaguely adumbrated 


at the time. The cry was “onward to 
federation” and most politicians took it 
up; even the skepticism of Sir Alex- 
ander Bustamante, the flamboyant Ja- 
maican labor leader and present leader 
of the opposition, was susceptible of 
being allayed by a “grant of 20 million 
pounds to start us off.”’ 

Whatever one may speculate as to the 
motives for federation, the purposes re- 
cited in the constitution itself cannot be 
ignored. They read as follows: 

WHEREAS the peoples of the West 
Indies consider it essential to their fu- 
ture well-being that the Colonies of An- 
tigua, Barbados, Dominica, Grenada, 
Jamaica, Montserrat, Saint Christopher, 
Nevis and Anguilla, Saint Lucia, Saint 
Vincent and Trinidad and Tobago should 
be associated in a Federation: 

AND WHEREAS all inhabitants of 
these Colonies should continue, under 
such a Federation, to enjoy the free ex- 

their respective 
ligious worship; 

AND WHEREAS there should be the 
freedom of 
for persons and foods within such a Fed- 


ercise of modes of re- 


greatest possible movement 


eration ; 
AND 


1 
the economic 


WHEREAS it is essential for 
strength of the that 


there should be an integrated trade policy 


area 


Federation and that there should 


for the 
be introduced in the Federation, far 
and as quickly as practicable, a customs 
union, including internal free trade; 
Now, therefore, the said Colonies shall 
be associated in a Federation in accord- 
ance with the following provisions : 
3’ The West Indies (Federation) Order in 
Council, 1957. Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, Statutory Instrument No. 1364 of 
1957. 
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The Montego Bay Conference set up 
a standing committee, inter alia, “to 
consider and make recommendations in 
relation to the form of a federal con- 
stitution and federal judiciary most 
likely to give effect to the aspirations 
of the people of [the British West In- 
dian | territories.” Under the chairman- 
ship of Brigadier General Sir Hubert 
Rance, the last Governor of Burma and 
later Governor of Trinidad, the com- 
mittee sat for two years. It was com- 
posed of delegates from each of the 
territories; representatives of the Colo- 
nial Office sat in only as consultants on 
constitutional law and related technical 
aspects. The report of this committee’ 
published in 1950, became the basis of 
discussion in the legislative units. It 
had a hostile reception at the hands of 
the professional politicians who branded 
it as reactionary; the detailed constitu- 
tion it recommended was, however, for 
the most part eventually adopted along 
with some important modifications 
made necessary by the political advance- 
ment achieved independently by some 


he 


of the individual territories while t 
federal discussions had been going on. 
The point to note is that Her Majesty’s 
Government allowed the West Indians 
themselves to dictate substantially the 
terms of the constitution they wanted. 

The constitution adopts the bicameral 
system with a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. The former, represent- 
ing the equality of the units of the Fed- 
eration, will seat two senators from each 
territory large or small, except Mont- 
serrat which at her own request will 
have only a single seat. Senators will be 
nominated for five-year terms by the 
Federation 


Governor General of the 


* Report of the Standing Closer Association 


Committee, 1950. H. M. Stationery Of- 
fice, Col. No. 255. 





after consultation with the Governors 
of the units concerned. The House of 
Representatives will represent the unity 
of the federal principle and the terri- 
tories, like the electoral constituencies in 
a unitary state, will return members in 
different numbers having regard to size, 
population and other relevant considera- 
tions. The allocation of the 45 seats in 
the House of Representatives will be: 

Antigua .. 

Barbados 

Dominica 

Grenada 

Jamaica 

Montserrat 

St. Christopher Nevis 

St. Lucia .- 

St. Vincent 

Trinidad 


bo bo bo N DO De Ww bo 
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The federal elections are slated for 
March, 1958. Each territory will decide 
its own system of electoral areas for the 
first elections. 

The principal instrument of govern- 
ment will be the Council of State, con- 
sisting of the Prime Minister and ten 
other ministers selected by him, three 
of whom must be Senators and the rest 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives. As throughout the Common- 
wealth, British constitutional usage pre- 
vails in that the Prime Minister must 
have ministers in his Cabinet who are 
directly answerable to one or other 
House of the legislature. 

Her Majesty’s Government retains 
control only over defense and foreign 
affairs and reserves the right to pass 
overriding legislation for 

securing or maintaining the financial sta- 
bility of the Federation in order to avoid 
the need for provisions of financial as- 
sistance to the Federation by Her Maj- 
esty’s Government in the United King- 
dom or in order to prevent the credit of 
the Federation from being adversely af- 
fected. 


4 


Following the Montego Bay decision 
that the Australian federal pattern 
should be adopted, the constitution has 
an exclusive legislative list and a con- 
current legislative list. As its name in- 
dicates, the former list sets out all the 
subjects upon which the federal parlia- 
ment alone will have jurisdiction to 
legislate. The concurrent list, on the 
other hand, sets out the matters upon 
which the units can continue to legis- 
late so long as and to the extent that 
the federal government does not pass 


overriding legislation. Any matter not 
appearing in either list remains within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the unit 
territories. It is of the essence of the 
Australian federal principle that resi- 
dual powers remain with the state, with 
the federal government having jurisdic- 
tion only over what is given to it by 
the legislative will of the units. The 
theory is neat and appealing. In prac- 
tice the federal government, if it is a 
strong one, tends to be acquisitive and 
to exert a centripetal force by com- 
paratively simple adjustments of its 
purse strings. It is noteworthy that, 
apart from the limitations discussed be- 
low, the West Indian constitution ex- 
pressly prohibits the imposition of an 


income tax during the first five years 


except, of course, on the incomes of 


federal civil servants. 

The expert study of the fiscal re- 
quirements of the Federation by Sir Syd- 
ney Caine® indicates a widespread mis- 
apprehension as to the cost of operating 
the Federation in its first decade or so. 
In the first place, he rightly envisages 
that in the early years the work of the 
federal government will be largely ex- 


5 Report of the Fiscal Commissioner, 1955. 


H. M. Stationery Office, Cmd. 9618. 
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ploratory, consultatory, and advisory. 
Sir Sydney observed: 
The Federal Government on the political 
side will be the 
pirations of the area towards fuller na- 
tional status; on the administrative side 
it will be an organisation to deal with 
the common social and economic problems 
.. We believe that there 
are three directions in which the Federal 
Government must f 


expression ot the as- 


of the region. . 


function for the ful- 
filment of these intentions. 

le specified these three directions: 

1. A Federal Government which is going 
to live up to the hopes of those who be- 
lieve in West Indian Federation must 
familiarise itself with all those aspects 
of policy which bear on its responsibility 
for the conduct of the general external 
relations and of the trade and economic 
relations of the area; 

2. it must provide machinery—advice, 
consultation and leadership—for use in 
the large mutual problems of economic 
development in the several units; and 

3. it will be expected to provide high- 
level advice, to oragnise common investi- 
gations and research and to act on behalf 
of the area as a whole in maintaining or 
contributing to joint organisations in 
many fields of administration and 
nomic and social policy. 


eco- 


Sir Sydney went on to assess the capital 
requirements for essential federal build- 
ings to be of the order of £2,100,000 
and the recurrent expenditure during 
the first quinquennium approximately 
Of the latter 


£2,000,000 per annum. 
figure approximately two-thirds is mere- 
ly expenditure that is already being in- 
curred on services that will be trans- 
ferred from the units to the Federal 
Government. Furthermore, the annual 
estimated requirement includes a figure 
for reserves which is equal to 50 per- 
cent of the estimated annual expendi- 
ture. Inevitably, however, as the work 


gets under way these estimates are falling 


short of what is regarded as necessary 
to provide the bare necessities. 
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During the first five years, the gov- 
ernments of the territories are obliged 
by the constitution to pay to the Fed- 
eral Government, by way of mandatory 
levy as it were, up to £1,900,000 in the 
following proportions: 

Territory 

Antigua 

Barbados 

Dominica 

Grenada 
Jamaica . 

Montserrat 

Saint Christopher, 

Nevis and Anguilla 

Saint Lucia 

Saint Vincent 

Trinidad 


1.3086 
1 and Tobago 38.6252 
The Federal Government is empow- 
ered to levy consumption taxes on a re- 
stricted list of well-established revenue 
earners (gasoline, cigarettes, beer and 
rum) but to the extent that the rev- 
enue from these sources exceeds the 
ceiling referred to above, it is return- 
able to the territories in the ratio in 
which each territory contributes to the 
excess. In other words, the Federal Gov- 
ernment can rely for the major part of 
its requirements on these duties and 
make up any deficiency by the manda- 
tory levy or vice versa. 
1958, 
the Governor General, took the oath 


On January 3, Lord Hailes, 
of office in Trinidad, the island chosen 
as the home of the federal capital. On 
this day, as I write these lines, the Fed- 
eration really came into being and a new 
nation was born. A consultative Coun- 
cil will act as advisor to the Governor 
General pending the federal elections 
announced for March 25, and the in- 
auguration of the Federal Legislature by 
Her Royal Highness Princess Margaret 


on April 22. 


These will be the finishing 
touches to an experiment which has 


already begun. 





Prelude to “The United States of Europe?" 


The Council of HE 


CLARENCE C. WALTON 


Realpolitik offers neither accommoda- 
tion nor sympathy to symbolism yet 
Strasbourg, home of that young and 
unique international body known as the 
Council of Europe, is heavily freighted 
with this attribute. Herein perhaps is 
the clue to the contemporary paradox 
represented by the Continent’s fierce 
and obvious dedication to the idea of 
a united Europe and its equally fierce 
and obvious determination to want the 
supranational omelet without cracking 
the national egg. The Council of Europe 
has intrigued journalists, frustrated dip- 
lomats, and frightened off scholars. As 
a result, the literature on this organiza- 
tion is characterized by a plethora of 
popular commentaries and a paucity of 
“depth” analyses. It may be hoped, 
therefore, that the recent book on the 
Council by A. H. Robertson, an official 
at Strasbourg, will mark the beginning 


Currently serving as Dean of the 
School of Business Administration of Du- 
quesne University in Pittsburgh, Dr. Wal- 
ton spent considerable time in Europe on a 
post-doctoral fellowship provided by the 
Penfield Foundation. 
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of a more systematic study of this in- 
ternational body which is, in certain 
ways, truly unique.’ 

What is the Council of Europe? Why 
was Strasbourg chosen for its official 
headquarters? And what symbolism is 
laid bare in that choice? Answering the 
queries in reverse order threatens both 
chronology and logic yet it has the in- 
calculable compensatory feature of im- 
mediately placing in clear juxtaposition 
the high hopes and noble dreams of the 
Council’s protagonists and the undis- 
guised scorn heaped upon it by the 


real politikers.” 


1 The Council of Europe: Its Structure, Func- 
tions and Achievements. Praeger, New 
York, 1956, xiii, 252 pp. $7.75. 

2 Professor Paul Reuter of the University of 
Paris Law Faculty stated the paradox in 
these terms: “. . . it is not only the 
Nations themselves which affirm sovereignty 
but their citizens as well who refuse to 
allow the Nation to accept any modifica- 
tion which threatens its sovereignty. The 
same political parties and often the same 
people who constantly accuse the State of 
excessive intervention, of ineptitudes, and 
of arbitrariness in internal affairs fiercely 
defend national sovereignty in the inter- 
national order as the only guarantee of 
national independence.” ‘‘Souveraineté et 
ordre international,” Les Cahiers du Droit, 
32 (June-July, 1954), p. 27. 
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Europe 


Dominated by the magnificent ca- 
thedral which thrusts skyward a deli- 
cate yet superbly fashioned steeple of 
dull-red masonry, Strasbourg is a pic- 
ture-book city in a picture-book set- 
ting. The summer months bring lazy 
days when white wisps of cloud em- 
broider the nearby Vosges and the quiet 
canals of the old city throw back in 
sharply-etched reflection the multi- 
colored architectural gems of la petite 
France. Strasbourg in midsummer is a 
city suspended in loveliness. Yet in 
August of 1949 its summer somnolence 
was shattered by limousines and taxis 
whisking visiting parliamentarians from 
ten nations past the marketplace, down 
along the Quai of the Fishermen and 
out toward the stately old university, 
where temporary quarters had _ been 
hastily improvised for the new Council 
of Europe’s Consultative Assembly. 

For many reasons Strasbourg recom- 
“capital” of the 


mended itself as the 


“new” Europe. Geographically it was 
equidistant between London and Rome 
and centrally located for Paris, Bonn, 


The Hague and Brussels. A bone of 
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contention between Germany and 


France for centuries, Strasbourg now 
became the dramatic symbol of recon- 
ciliation and, as if to underscore the 
volte-face, there was the fact that one 
of the major architects for the new 
Europe, Robert had 


reared a German citizen and had won 


Schuman, been 
distinction as the French Foreign Min- 
ister. Of more venerable vintage was 
the knowledge that the city had been 
in ancient times the historic meeting 


and 


German and, since Julius Caesar’s time, 


place for Swiss, Italian, French 
the rampart against recurring invasions 


by Germanic tribes against Roman 


civilization. It was fondly hoped that 
at Strasbourg would be forged a new 
rampart against the Red invaders from 
the East. Coupled with a fond remem- 
brance that here Rouget de Lisle had 
composed the Marseillaise which fired 
French hearts with revitalized love for 
la patrie was the hope that here, too, a 
new music-maker might emerge to lift 
a hymn of praise not to France-or to 
Germany or to Italy but to the symbol 


of new loyalty, a United Europe. 


If the Continent’s hard-boiled realists 
were forced to take a back seat before 
the infectious enthusiasm of the “new” 
Europeans, they lost none of their cyni- 
that historic 


symbolism was one thing and the diplo- 


cism: they pointed out 


matic facts of life quite another. Stras- 
bourg had poor air service and, except 
to Paris, indifferent train connections; 
she harbored no permanent diplomatic 
missions to assist with desperately 
needed clerical help; she housed no other 
major international organization; it was 
conjectural, moreover, how long an in- 
ternational body could work effectively 
in isolation. And if symbolism is im- 


portant, pressed the critic, why not re- 





member that the very announcement of 
the Council’s creation on May 5, 1949, 
was overshadowed by news from the 
Big Four meeting in New York hailing 
the end of the Berlin blockade. Born in 
shadow, the Council would die in the 
shadow—unremembered, unloved, and 
unmourned. Behind the jibes lay a more 
fundamental disquietude born of doubt 
concerning the nature and purpose of 
the Council itself. 


Origins 
Three questions might be profitably 


explored in regard to the Council of 
Europe: 1. What brought it into 


existence? 2. What was it expected to 


achieve? and 3. What resources were 
placed at its disposal to accomplish its 
ends? Basically, the Council of Europe is 
one of many international organizations 
which mushroomed from diplomacy’s 
efforts to wrestle with certain long- 
standing problems exacerbated by 
World War II. Remembrance of this 
fact is important to offset the somewhat 
unfair demands that the eight-year-old 
Council should settle century-old prob- 
lems in short order. The year 1948 
found Western Europe in a crisis where 
drastic issues demanded drastic solu- 
tions. Under agonizing kinds of 
pressures, Europeans moved to tackle 
common problems through such com- 
mon agencies as the Brussels Pact of 
March 14, 1948,° the Convention of 
European Economic Cooperation, the 
OEEC to handle the Marshall Plan of 
April 16, 1948, and the NATO Treaty 
signed on April 4, 1949. 

These official efforts, channeled 


The Brussels Pact included Belgium, France, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom. Details of the treaty may 
be found in the European Yearbook, 1, pp. 
206-213. 
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through the routine mills of regular in- 
tergovernmental diplomacy, failed to 
satisfy a goodly number of influential 
Europeans who felt that the times de- 
manded more daring and more imagina- 
tive solutions. If the problems were 
common to Western Europe, if the 
issues had long case histories, if nations 
alone could not do the job satisfactorily, 
what was obviously needed was some 
permanent form of European organiza- 
tion to serve as central catalyst. On 
September 19, 1946, in Zurich, Win- 
ston Churchill had spoken movingly 
and compassionately of the “vast quiv- 
ering masses of tormented, hungry, 
care-worn and bewildered human be- 
ings” of Europe who await deliverance. 
The remedy was readily available if only 
we re-create the European family ... and 
provide it with a structure under which it 
can dwell in peace, in safety, and in 
freedom. We must build a kind of 
“United States of Europe” as a regional 
structure and the first step toward its 
achievement is to form a Council of 
Europe.‘ 
Much the same theme permeated the 
now famous “Western Union” speech 
of Ernest Bevin, Britain’s former For- 
eign Secretary under the Labor Govern- 
ment, who told the House of Commons 
on January 22, 1948 that 
Western Europe must now draw closely 
together. How much these countries have 
in common. Our sacrifices in the war, our 
hatred of injustice and oppression, our 
parliamentarian democracy, our striving 
for economic rights and our conception 
and love of liberty, are common among 
us all. I believe the time is ripe for the 
consolidation of Western Europe* 


* Sinews of Peace, pp. 198-202. Churchill 
clearly held to the notion that Britain’s 
major obligation was to the Commonwealth 
—contrary to charges frequently levelled 
at him. 

5 Italics mine. Parliamentary Debates. 
series, 446; c 395, 397. 
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If to many observers the concept of 
Western Union looked like a ‘‘judicious- 
ly considered imprecision”’ and if, even 
ten months after its evocation, the well- 
informed London Times could complain 
of the “great confusion about its true 
meaning,” there was born nevertheless 
a slogan of wide emotional appeal whose 
practical meaning would have to be 
When, therefore, 
official diplomacy moved too erratically, 
too haltingly toward the ideal of a con- 
solidated Western Europe, other per- 
sonalities, unencumbered by official re- 


fashioned slowly. 


sponsibility, stepped willingly into the 
breach. The contributions of a diplo- 
mainly from 


matic recruited 


poets, philosophers, parliamentarians and 


corps, 


pedagogues, to the formation of the 
Council of Europe was substantial— 
another fact which must be borne in 
mind in assessing that body. It might 
be remarked parenthetically that the ac- 
complishments of these unofficial groups 
and 


a unique, remarkable 


still unevaluated chapter in the annals 


constitute 


of our times. 


These unofficial groups gradually 
passed under the leadership of the In- 


ternational Committee of the ‘‘Move- 
ment for European Unity” whose ex- 
ecutive board represented various strata 
in Western Europe and whose leadership 
was provided chiefly by Duncan Sandys, 
a prominent British Conservative and 
of Churchill. This 


a Congress of 


son-in-law Com- 


mittee arranged for 
Europe to meet at The Hague May 8- 
10, 1948. Almost The 


became a word in 


overnight, 


Hague fighting 


® Nicholas Mansergh, “Britain, the Common- 
wealth and Western Union,” /nternational 
Affairs, 24 (July, 1948), pp. 491-504. 

7 Lead editorial. October 8, 1948. 
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At the Labor Party 
conference at Scarborough, A. L. 
Symonds acidly noted that “the only 
word in the English language which 
rhymes with Hague is vague.” The 
Labor Government hedged, debated and 
Churchill and 
Sandys and climaxed its gyrations by 
reluctantly sending a British delegation 
to attend the Congress—a not incon- 
siderable triumph for the European 
Movement Committee. 


British politics. 


fulminated against 


Out of the Hague Conferences came 
a variety of resolutions calling for the 
surrender of certain sovereign rights by 
nations, the creation of a European 
Union, the summoning of a European 
Assembly consisting of delegates nom- 
inated by the parliaments of the mem- 
ber states. “The European Movement” 
committee was authorized to keep the 
project alive. 

The 


“official” 


wedding of “unofficial” and 
efforts 1948 


when Georges Bidault, France’s Foreign 


came in July, 


Minister, called upon the Brussels Pact 


signatories to take steps to achieve 
closer European unity. The following 
October the Brussels Council appointed 
a five-power committee to study Euro- 
This 


closely with the “European Movement” 


pean Unity. committee worked 


group. Steadily the work progressed 
and on May 3, 1949 delegates from the 
ten charter members of the proposed 
Council of Europe met in Saint James 
Palace to put the final treaty draft in 
order; two days later the convention 
was formally signed.° 


The ten charter members included: Belgium, 
The Netherlands, Luxembourg, England, 
France, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Italy 
and Ireland, 
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Structure 


On the anvil of compromise was 
forged an institution whose two main 
organs (served by a professional core 
of civil servants in the Secretariat) were 
the Committee of Ministers and the 
Consultative Assembly. The Commit- 
tee of Ministers included normally the 
Foreign Ministers or their representa- 
tives, meeting secretly before scheduled 
sessions of the Assembly and at such 
other times as deemed necessary. Initial- 
ly it was felt that the Ministers would 
exercise the real power and that per- 
haps their most valuable service would 
come in muzzling the Assembly by re- 
stricting its debates to questions which 
they felt were “useful and harmless,” 
to purloin the London Times’ char- 
acterization. Actually, while the pow- 
ers vested in the Committee of Min- 
isters are wide in scope, the effects have 
been very narrow and it is the “harm- 
less” Consultative Assembly that has 
consistently stolen the spotlight.° 

Consisting of a fixed number of rep- 
resentatives from parliaments of mem- 
ber states, the Consultative Assembly 
was intended to be the forum for public 
debates." Denied the right by statute to 
fix its agenda without the approval of 
the Committee of Ministers, the As- 
sembly quickly broke this shackle to 


® Articles 13-21 describe the function of the 
Committee of Ministers. See the Concise 
Handbook of the Council of Europe issued 
by the Directorate of Information of the 
Council at Strasbourg, 1951, pp. 8-13 for 
a very brief description of the original 
powers of the Committee of Ministers. 

1°There are now 138 representatives drawn 
from the sixteen member nations in the 
following ratios: 18 each from France, West 
Germany, England and Italy; 10 from 
Turkey; 7 each from Belgium, Greece and 
The Netherlands; 6 each from Austria and 
Sweden; 5 each from Denmark and Nor- 
way; 4 allocated to Ireland and 3 each 
from Iceland, Luxembourg and the Saar. 
Some countries allow parliament to elect 
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become master of its own house; for- 
bidden to discuss matters of defense, the 
Assembly (ever since the adoption of 
the historic Churchill-Reynaud resolu- 
tion of August, 1950, calling for a uni- 
fied European Army under a European 
Minister of Defense) has consistently 
debated this topic; its most recent and 
pessimistic pronouncement (May 6, 
1957) on NATO has already proved 
more realistic than the roseate picture 
painted by the Foreign Ministers on 
May 3, 1957, after their meeting at 
Bonn. Through recommendations 
(which require a two-thirds vote and 
are submitted directly to the Committee 
of Ministers) and through majority 
resolutions which may be directed to 
governments and to other international 
organizations, the Assembly seeks to 
official and _ public 


influence policy 


opinion. 


Objectives 

The twin pillars on which the Coun- 
cil of Europe hopes to build an enduring 
foundation for the Continent are “closer 
unity” and “closer association.” It is 
worth noting that, alone of all inter- 
national agencies, the Council singles 
out spiritual and moral values from the 
common heritage of Europe and asserts 
that these values constitute “‘the true 
source of individual freedom, political 
liberty, and the role of law—principles 
which form the basis of all genuine 
democracy.” Eligibility for member- 
ship in the Council is determined by the 
willingness of the applicant nation to 
accept and practice these standards. 

delegates to the Assembly from among its 

own members while other countries follow 


the British pattern with the Government 
in power naming the delegates. 

See New York Times on May 3 and May 7, 
1957, respectively and the more recent ex- 
pressions of alarm over NATO on Novem- 
ber 15-16, 1957. 
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Human Rights 


With -so philosophic an orientation, 


the Council of Europe has naturally de- 


voted much of its energies to considera- 
tion of those things which it considers 
essential to democratic life. One of its 
first major accomplishments was the 
signing at Rome on November 4, 1950, 
of the European Convention for the 
Protection of Human Rights and Fun- 
damental Freedoms.'* While efforts to 
create a European Court (which would 
consider petitions from individuals who 
allege violations of rights) have not 
been fully realized, the provisions of the 
Convention on Human Rights clearly 
contain the seeds of a great revolution 
in jurisprudence.’* Less dramatic but 
very important have been the Council’s 
efforts to advance the idea of European 
culture through educational fellowships 
and exchange programs and to promote 
physical well-being by developing a 
European code of social security and 
common standards in the field of public 


health. 
The 


promote unity have come from the 


most adventurous attempts to 
Council of Europe’s efforts along politi- 
The successes of the 


Authority 


co-economic lines. 
Coal Steel 
couraged the Consultative Assembly to 


and have en- 


use economic functionalism as its major 
tool for integration. As early as 1951, 


2The text is in the European Treaty Series, 
No. 5. Human Rights were defined to in- 
clude security of the person, freedom from 
slavery, and servitude, arbitrary arrest and 
imprisonment or exile, freedom from arbi- 
trary interference in private and family life; 
freedom of opinion, expression, assembly 
and association, freedom to join trade 
unions and the right to marry and found a 
family. A protocol signed on March 20, 
1952 guaranteed three additional rights: to 
property, education, and free elections. 

183Denmark, Ireland, The Netherlands, Ger- 
many and Belgium have accepted the juris- 
diction of the European Court of Human 
Rights as compulsory. 
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the Assembly pushed two projects 
known respectively as the “Low Tariff 
Club” and the “Strasbourg Plan.” Under 
the former, member states were asked 
not to retain as between themselves 
duties exceeding 35 per cent and to 
reduce these discriminations gradually 
over the years. The ‘Strasbourg Plan” 
sought to promote the intensive de- 
velopment of the African territories of 
the member states through close eco- 
nomic cooperation on projects involving 
“Eurafrican interests.” 


Common Market 

Much of this thinking is reflected in 
the exciting new venture known as the 
European Common Market the treaty 
of which, together with that consti- 
tuting Euratom, was signed on March 
20, 1957.°** It was the Dutch govern- 
ment which took the lead in February, 
1953, in urging other members of the 
Coal and Steel Community to move 
toward this goal. Within the Common 
Market area are included close to 175 
million people doing the greatest volume 
of business in foreign trade and ranking 
United 
steel, automobile and kilowatt produc- 
Already the 


second only to the States in 


tion. “common market” 
influence has had an impact in such 
widely separated areas as Scandinavia, 
the United Kingdom, Central and South 
America and Australia. There is fear 
that the European Common Market, 
through its powers of fixing a common 
tariff 
represents not only a threat to existing 


efforts of 


external against non-members, 


trade patterns but to the 


'*For details of the treaty, see the articles by 
R. Pourvoyeur, “Le Traité sur le Marché 
commun” and Claude Josz, ‘“L’Euratom” in 
the Revue d’étude de la Confédération des 
Syndicate’ chrétiens belges, 25 (May 10, 
1957), pp. 113-124 and pp. 125-136 re- 
spectively. 





GATT to create a world-wide program 
of non-discrimination in trade.** Special 
consideration is given to the relationship 
of the African colonies to certain mem- 
bers of this economic community. It 
must be re-emphasized that both the 
Common Market and Euratom are but 
means to an end and that the road ahead 
is long and rough. 


Political Authority 


Above all else, the great hope of the 
Council of Europe was to create a com- 
mon political authority. Its basic rea- 
sons were the same as those recently 
advanced by Pope Pius XII when he 
declared that “‘it would be wrong to say 
that the new order will arise by itself 
under the pressure of mere economic 
factors... . There is need for a recog- 
nized law and for a power capable of 
making it respected.” This power anti- 
cipates “‘a real federation.””* 

In his analysis, Mr. Richardson dis- 
tinguishes three phases in these efforts 
to create a political authority. The 
initial period ran from 1949 to 1951 
when the federalists dominated the field 
and sought energetically to create a 
political authority with “limited func- 
tions but real powers.” When the 
Scandinavian countries and particularly 


15The Scandinavian countries are talking 
about a Nordic Customs Union and Sir 
David Eccles, president of the British 
Board of Trade, voiced England’s fears of 
a new “preferential system” at a meeting 
of Trade Ministers convened by GATT. 
(New York Times, October 29, 1957.) This 
expression may represent a severe modifi- 
cation of the official views expressed by the 
British White Paper which hailed the Com- 
mon Market as a step toward world-wide 
free trade, and of Sir David’s earlier state- 
ment to the federation of Commonwealth 
and British combined Chambers of Com- 
merce on May 26 that the lesson “was 
obvious—join or suffer!” See A European 
Free Trade Area, Cmnd. 72, February, 1957 
and New York Times, May 28, 1957. 


16New York Times, November 5, 1957. 
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England refused to accept such binding 
commitments, the emphasis shifted to- 
ward the creation of a “little Europe,” 
represented by the six powers who had 
joined the Coal and Steel Authority and 
who had created the abortive European 
Defense Community. The crucial ques- 
tion in the second phase (1952 to 1953) 
hinged on one issue: what should be the 
relationship of the Council of Europe 
to these new bodies and to the other 
nations who refused to join a supra- 
national organization? 


England, through the so-called ‘Eden 
Proposal,” suggested that the Council 
of Europe should find its real function 
in serving as the coordinating organ for 
a Coal and Steel Authority, for the 
European Defense Community and for 
any other institution which 
might come into being even as it 
simultaneously served on a consultative 
basis for the fifteen powers represented 
by its full membership. The collapse of 
the Defense Community effectively 
killed a promising project but Richard- 
son rightly points out that the failure 
of a close association of this type was 
not due to “a rejection of the principles 
of close liaison . . . but to the fact that 
E.D.C. was itself abandoned.” (p. 104) 


This rebuff led the Council of Europe 
to move into the third phase—from 
1953 to the present—which is marked 
by attempts: to establish the Council as 
the “‘general framework of European 
policy.” There are two major interpre- 
tations of this concept: The first would 
give to the Consultative Assembly the 
task of exercising parliamentary super- 
vision over the growing number of 
“international executives” —a term used 
to describe international bureaucracies 
exercising real power but not subject to 
legislative review; the second view 


similar 
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would use the Consultative Assembly as 
a forum for articulating and debating 
common policies for common problems. 

Achievements in making the Council 
of Europe a sort of international par- 
boss over international 
bureaucracies have been generally dis- 
appointing. On the other hand, several 


liamentary 


signal successes have marked the As- 
sembly’s efforts to debate and articulate 
common policies. For example, in the 
face of mounting Soviet pressures in 
September, 1953, and on the eve of the 
Four Power Conference scheduled in 
November at Berlin, the Assembly con- 
ducted historic debates from which both 
the French and British foreign ministers 


openly admitted receiving guidance and 
inspiration. On April 30, 1954, the 
Assembly recommended “Europeaniza- 
tion” of the Saar; the ideas expressed 
were subsequently reflected in the final 
Franco-German agreement on the Saar 
on October 23, 1954. 
after the collapse of the European De- 
fense Community when Western Euro- 
peans stood momentarily stunned, the 
Assembly debated the issue in Septem- 
ber, 1954 and offered some concrete 
plans for mutual defense which, in the 
words of Harold MacMillan, constituted 
an “immense contribution” toward 
meeting the problem. 

Given up for dead on many occasions 


Furthermore, 
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by both friend and foe alike, the Coun- 
cil of Europe continues to survive with 
undiminished vigor. Clearly, its high 
hopes of achieving full political and 
have failed 
America’s decades of difficul- 
ties in creating a “‘more perfect union” 


economic unity to ma- 


terialize. 


conceivably offer both solace and per- 
spective to the observer. The Consulta- 
tive Assembly has proved to be more 
than a hall of echoes, for out of it have 
emanated recommendations which are 
being incorporated steadily into various 
new international organizations. More- 
over, the Assembly has had the courage 
to condemn as well as to praise and has 
offered alternatives when, in its judg- 
ment, Censure was in order. 

Do these achievements mean that the 
Council of Europe is moving toward the 
ultimate goal of federation? Do the 
Assembly’s debates reflect the fervently 
cherished ambitions of millions of West- 
ern Europeans for a new kind of politi- 
Are old prejudices 
dissolving and new logic emerging as 
the old Continent reels and totters un- 


cal association? 


evenly in a bi-polar world? These are 
the questions that no one dares answer 
with conviction and Richardson moves 
cautiously over these shaky grounds. 


Since European opinion is very vital 


to the success of the Council of Europe, 
it is lamentable that Richardson’s ac- 


count fails to clue the reader into the 
mentalities of the parliamentarians and 
the sentiments of European masses. On 
the basis of our own observations, one 
that if 

substantial sur- 


hesitantly suggests political 


federation means the 
render of sovereign rights by nations, 
then few governments and fewer peo- 
ples are ready for an oath of allegiance 
to the green flag with the big white E 
that is the symbol of a united Europe. 
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Calm Voices 
Rise in the §S§ 


RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 


A LITTLE noticed feature in the race 
relations controversy which has agitated 
the South since the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision on school desegregation is the 
fact that many leading writers and 
scholars on the topic are themselves 
Southerners with bluntly “unorthodox” 
views. While colleagues were being dis- 
missed from faculty positions, notably 
in Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas, these 
men have had their say. 

This is a telling commentary on the 
pessimistic warnings of those who say 
that liberal-minded Southerners are too 
discouraged and frightened to speak 
out. It contradicts much of the dismal 
periodical writing on current develop- 
ments such as, for example, the series in 
the Saturday Evening Post last summer. 


One of the first and therefore more 
influential works to appear (in 1955 
but re-issued with enlargements) is The 
Strange Career of Jim Crow by C. Vann 
Woodward (Oxford University Press, 
Fairlawn, N. J., 183 pp. $1.50). Dr. 
Woodward, professor of history at Johns 





Father Bernard is the Managing Editor 
of SOCIAL ORDER. 
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Hopkins University in Baltimore, has 
authored several books on Southern sub- 
jects. He has taught, lived and written 
in the South almost all his life. 

Besides Dr. Woodward, various out- 
spoken Southern writers include C. 
Vann Woodward, Dr. Hugh D. Price, 
Thomas J. Woofter, Dr. Liston Pope, 
Robert Penn Warren, Omer Carmichael 
and Weldon James, Dr. W. D. Weather- 
ford, E. Franklin Frazier, Dr. Ina 
Corinne Brown, Don Shoemaker, Mar- 
garet Just Butcher and Carl T. Rowan. 
Other writers have recently written on 
aspects of race relations: John B. Mar- 
tin, a journalist; Professor Kenneth M. 
Stampp, who although a native of Wis- 
consin taught at the University of Ar- 
kansas and the University of Maryland, 
becoming a specialist in Civil War his- 
tory; Robert Root, an Iowan; Katherine 
Burton, a Catholic journalist; and Philip 
Mason, an Englishman with experience 
in the Indian civil service. 

These authors, all Southerners except 
the last five, have taken an unmistak- 
able stand on Dixie. Such positions 
would be impossible were the South so 
totally dedicated to the continuance of 
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South 


segregation as Senator Eastland claims. 
It is a legitimate supposition, moreover, 
that these authors represent the ideas of 
thousands of Southerners who have still 
to write a book or a magazine article. 


The approach of the Woodward book 
is traditional and leisurely, with its dedi- 
cation “to Charlottesville and the hill 
that looks down upon her, Monticello” 
and its quiet acknowledgement in the 
preface that 


these lectures were delivered early in the 
fall at the University of Virginia as the 
James W. Richard lectures of 1954. They 
were given before unsegregated (italics in- 
serted) audiences and they were received 
in that spirit of tolerance and open-mind- 
edness that one has a right to expect at 
a university with 
such a founder. 


such a tradition and 


Woodward shows that legal segregation 
gained momentum only in the first two 
decades of this century (the first strict- 
ly Jim Crow streetcar was introduced 
by an ordinance of Montgomery in 
1906). The growth of legal discrimina- 
tion was piecemeal and gradual, as if 
Southerners were not agreed that dis- 
crimination was an accepted custom or 
should be enforced by law: 
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In the ‘seventies, eighties, and 

*nineties, the Negroes voted in large num- 

bers. White leaders of opposing parties 

encouraged them to vote and earnestly 
solicited their votes. Qualified and ac- 
knowledged leaders of Southern white 
opinion were on record as saying that it 
was proper, inevitable, and desirable that 
they should vote. Yet after the disfran- 
chisement measures were passed around 

1900 the Negroes ceased to vote. 

This quiet identification of historical 
milestones and little-known turning 
points and the marshalling of historical 
facts which points up their recent origin 
can have a disconcerting effect upon the 
Southerner of good will. 

Another Southerner who has written 
of late on aspects of race relations in 
the South is Hugh Douglas Price, said 
to be one of the country’s most brilliant 
young scholars. After completing un- 
dergraduate studies and receiving a 
Master’s degree at the University of 
Florida, he was awarded a fellowship 
and studied for the doctorate at Har- 
vard University. Mr. Price has pub- 
lished articles in several scholarly jour- 
nals in the fields of law and political 
science. His book The Negro in Sou- 
Politics (New York University 
Press, 133 pp. $5) grew out of a thesis 
at the 
Charles- 


thern 


written at Gainesville in 1952 
suggestion of Dr. William J. 
ton. 

The United States Supreme Court in 
April, 1944 had decided in Smith vs. 
Alwright that discrimination in primary 
elections was as unconstitutional as dis- 
crimination in the general elections, all 
citizens having the right to participate 
in the choice of elected officials without 
restriction by any state because of race. 
The 


against the Democratic white primary 


reaction to the Court’s decision 


was prompt. It took many forms; many 





schemes were advanced to evade the de- 
cision with the legal wrangling continu- 
ing for four years. When the primary 
collapsed as a segregation instrument, it 
was as yet too soon to know what the 
results of this political revolution would 
be. 

Price decided to make an objective 
analysis of the use the newly-enfran- 
chised Negro voters made of their 
power, the circumstances of their 
balloting and the results of their voting 
on the elections. After examining the 
terrain he concluded that since voter 
registration and participation were high- 
est in Florida of all the Southern states, 
a study of elections in that state would 
provide a key to developments in most 
of the others. 

His studies indicate that for a good 
many years Negro candidates are likely 
to win few state offices but that Negro 
political leagues and Negro voters are 
already playing an important part in 
local and presidential elections. They 
have not, however, become the decisive 
force that some Negro leaders and a few 
white supremacy spokesmen claim that 
they are. So far the Negro voter, even 
in Florida, remains a minority, with his 
influence greatly overshadowed by other 
major voter elements in the state. Fur- 
thermore, whatever Negro influence is 
exerted (when such is possible) is usu- 
ally within the framework of the one- 
party system. For example, when all 
candidates in the primary are pro-segre- 
gationist, the Negro has little choice. 
Whenever a true faction appears, as in 
the 1952 presidential election, the Negro 
vote in the South can be effective. Thus 
it is said that the small Negro vote that 
year was the difference that “saved South 
Carolina and Louisiana for Stevenson” 
and helped prevent a Democratic rout 
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in those Southern States that went Re- 
publican. In local Florida politics the 
participation of Negroes in the one- 
party system has produced some incon- 
gruous situations, such as the docile at- 
tendance of Negro committeemen at a 
meeting addressed by a segregationist 
candidate. Such incongruities, however, 
Mr. Price and most observers feel, are 
phenomena of growth. As his partici- 
pation in elections grows, the Negro 
voter will become a force in the South, 
perhaps to the point of creating factions 
within the single party. 

Like other voters, Negroes are not 
necessarily chained to a single party. 
Price predicted that, whereas the Ne- 
groes voted in 1952 almost 10 to 1 for 
Stevenson, the pattern would likely be 
reversed in 1956, thus proving anew 
that political prophecy is no man’s do- 
main. Familiar with the social founda- 
tions of the South with its basic cleav- 
ages between Catholic and Protestant, 
poor immigrants and established stock 
and the rest, Mr. Price feels that the 
two-party system will only slowly take 
root. This will probably be true not 
only for Florida but for most of the 
Southern states. Negroes have not so 
far made themselves a separate voting 
bloc nor is there any indication that 
they will do so. 

It is, of course, possible that what- 
ever gains Negroes may win in munici- 
pal, state-wide and national elections 
may be offset by the notably unfair 
apportionment of legislators within the 
states. In many cases the political weight 
in the state legislatures is on the side of 
the smaller, rural, more isolated coun- 
ties in which segregation is still quite 
strong. This situation is well illustrated 
in the importance of Senator Rainach 
in Louisiana’s state legislature. 
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Incidents which seem to show an in- 
creased white opposition in a particular 
field or region to Negro advance do not, 
in Mr. Price’s opinion, constitute a 
major obstacle to further development 
of the Negro’s political role in the 
South. The success of school registra- 
tion in such places as Clinton and Nash- 
ville are indications of a 
trend. 


promising 


A veteran of 50 years of close asso- 
ciation with the race relations move- 
ment in the South, Thomas J. Woofter 
calls for “racial cooperation for reason- 
able progress.” His book Southern Race 
Progress has the revealing sub-title “The 
Wavering Color Line” (Public Affairs 
Press, Washington, 180 pp. $3.50). In 
the introduction Jonathan Daniels de- 


clares of the book: 


It helped me understand better this 
troubled South in which I live. I can 
think of few other books so deserving of 
a place on the shelf of 
for those who would understand the de- 


required reading 


bate which now seems to be restricted in 


participation to the extremists—the de 
fiant, the vindictive, the headlong and the 


stubborn. 
In the early pages there is a spate of 
notes on the early growth of public edu- 
cation along with some meager, imma- 
ture observations on Negro life and con- 
ditions as they were observed by Woof- 
ter in his youth. The author admits that 


the observations are not very scientific 


or complete and that they might per- 


haps not be interpreted accurately. 


What changed Woofter from the preju- 
diced but ambitious country boy to the 
“liberal sociologist” he is today? Ap- 
parently a Phelps-Stokes fellowship at 
the University of Georgia led him to 
consider the race question as one de- 
serving serious investigation. 

Mr. Woofter subsequently associated 
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himself with the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation which was founded 
shortly after 1920. The author gives a 
number of reports of violence, especially 
those connected with the rise of the 
Klan and its aftermath. It is interest- 
ing to note that as early as this there 
were groups banded together to fight 
racial violence. A later chapter de- 
scribes the rise of the sharecroppers 
as an institution. 

A chapter entitled “The High Price 
of Poverty” offers some interesting ob- 
servations on the effects of unemploy- 
ment on the Negro, his economic mis- 
fortune and the resultant family insta- 
bility. There are some frank remarks 
about Aid to Dependent Children. When 
discussing school desegregation and 
“enforced integration” the author seems 
to lose some of his bold “liberalism.” 
He takes much space to show the differ- 
ence between voluntary and involuntary 
segregation. Though very careful not 
to take sides, his language indicates that 
Southern tradition, which elsewhere he 
characterizes 


still 


own beliefs. 


as prejudiced and irra- 


tional, has some influence on _ his 


Leaders Needed 


ster discussing 


fact and 
fancy in racial differences, it is clear 
that Woofter is talking to those South- 
ern whites who have had little access 
to scientific data. The author supplies 
a good dose. 

A closing chapter offers some of his 
“the way to harmony.” In 
Catholic 


ideas about 
passing he remarks, “The 
Church in Louisiana has been split [sic] 
because the Archbishop threatened to 
excommunicate any member who agi- 
tated for segregation. Some of his flock 
refer to him profanely and say they will 


— 


(é 





be excommunicated before they send 
their children to mixed schools.” Al- 
though the feeling on the part of some 
may be stronger than the quote indi- 
cates, this statement itself is not com- 
pletely accurate. 

The book closes on a hopeful note, 
the author finding that a growing num- 
ber of moderate community leaders, 
usually the younger ones, are really in- 
terested in the orderly and successful 


YI || | 


living of the day-to-day affairs of the 
community. If such leaders prevail, as 
Mr. Woofter hopes, the democratic way 
of justice will have its dawn in Amer- 






































ica. 
The Kingdom Beyond Caste (Friend- 
ship Press, New York, 170 pp. $3), by 


Dr. Liston Pope, Gilbert L. Stark pro- 
fessor of social ethics at Yale Univer- 
sity Divinity School, is an effort to see 
how deeply involved the Christian 
Churches have become in the contem- 
porary racial revolution. He begins the 
book by recounting incidents which in- 
dicate that racial tension in varying de- 
grees is today a world-wide phenomenon. 
This he is well equipped to do, for 
though a native of North Carolina who 
has spent half his life in the South, 
he has observed the racial revolution, 
not only in the United States, but also 
in Africa and in the non-communist 
countries of Asia, of Australia and in 
Western Europe. 

The concept of race, he indicates, is 
a rather recent development. Its cate- 
gories occasion some strange situations. 
In South Carolina, for instance, there 
are some 5,000 people who defy classi- 
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fication. Called “Brass Ankles,” they 
are said to look on themselves as white 
but are regarded by neighboring whites 
as part Indian or Negro, although they 
are marrying into the white community. 
Somewhere between 2,000 and 20,000 
persons classified as Negroes “pass” per- 
manently into the white group in this 
country each year. Once they “pass” 
not even a Senator Eastland or Sena- 
tor Talmadge could possibly detect 
them. I have even heard of a Catholic 
white couple in the South passing them- 
selves off as light Negroes, in order to 
find out from first-hand 
what discrimination is like. An illustra- 
tion of the arbitrariness of racial dis- 
which would astonish 


experience 


tinctions even 
segregationists is the statutory defini- 
tion of race by the government of the 
Union of South Africa in 1954, which 
decided that a white man married to 
an Indian woman henceforth be classi- 
fied as an Indian, a white man married 
to a Chinese woman would be regarded 
as Chinese and one married to a Malay 
woman as Malay. Dr. Pope points out 
this absurdity: 

The caste system of any community is 
defended by a set of myths that are used 
to justify the restrictions, different levels 
of privilege, and practices of etiquette that 
separate the various groups from one an- 
other. Caste rules are often quite incon- 
sistent with the functional relations of 
the groups involved. Many white persons 
will not eat with a Negro but are quite 
willing, even eager, to have their food 
prepared by one. Many white people are 
unwilling to send their children to school 
with Negro children but do not question 
having a colored nurse for the baby. 

Although race purists think of racial 
barriers as an immovable and unchange- 
able part of nature, they are artificial 
screens which can be shifted to accom- 
modate the fashion in prejudice. 

Dr. Pope’s observation here is con- 
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firmed by my own experiences. A young 
farmer in Southwest Louisiana told me 
that although his father could not stand 
the sight of Negroes, this young man 
has dealt with them 
works closely with them. Moreover, his 


and even now 
children are perfectly free to play with 
Negro children and seem to enjoy it 
very much. Various surveys have es- 
tablished that younger age groups in the 
South have a far greater tolerance to- 
wards non-white groups than their par- 
ents and their grandparents. All of 
these observations are, of course, backed 
up by Woodward from whom Dr. Pope 
quotes liberally. 


Churchmen Fearful? 

Dr. Pope feels that no group can call 
itself Christian unless it is a “society 
in which an individual is free and has 
equal opportunity to make the most 
of his life and to participate in the 
direction of the affairs of the society.” 
In such a society the citizen 


. will naturally have certain limitations 
on his freedom; absolute freedom for each 
person would be anarchy, but the limita- 
tions will not be arbitrary in that they 
apply to him or his group alone. He may 
not end with power or privilege exactly 
equal to that of every other member of 
the society; exact quantitative equality has 
not been a democratic goal. But he will 
continue to have equality of access to the 
general privilege of the society—the fran- 
chise, jobs, educational opportunities, cul- 
tural and religious activities. 


To those who say that you can’t legis- 
late attitudes on race, Dr. Pope replies 


by noting the positive consequences of 
the judicial finding on public school de- 
segregation in 1954. The author cites 
the findings of social psychologists who 
studied scores of successful attempts at 


desegregation prior to the Supreme 


Court decision. To catch the attention 
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and to stir the conscience of all church- 
men, he gives five conditions found 
necessary by social psychologists for the 
accomplishment of efficient desegrega- 
tion with a minimum of social disturb- 
ance. The implication seems to be that 
Southern churchmen are not necessarily 
anxious to accomplish desegregation. 
Indeed, he indicates that the conclusions 
of Dr. Frank §. Loescher’s study Pro- 
(1948) 


is only recently 


are still 
that the 


testantism and Race 
valid. It 
churches have concerned themselves 
with the race question. In several re- 
cent surveys it was stated that some 
integration has taken place in the Pro- 
testant churches in the last ten to 
twelve years, particularly at the local 
level. Actually, the figures given would 
indicate not that integration has oc- 
curred but rather that integration has 
begun. Moreover, these reports cover 
a small percentage of small congrega- 
tions. Sometimes close examination of 
these figures is not too encouraging, as 


Dr. Pope frankly acknowledges. 

Dr. W. D. Weatherford, long associ- 
ated with Weatherford College, Vander- 
bilt University, Fiske University and 
Berea College, has made an _ historical 
study of the relationships between the 
American churches and the Negro from 
early slave days to the present under the 
title, American Churches and the Negro 
(Christopher, Boston, 310 pp. $3.50). 
As Dr. Frank P. 


president of the University of North 


Graham, formerly 
Carolina and now special representative 
of the United Nations, says in his in- 
troduction to this book, the author “‘is 
troubled in mind and spirit that the 
churches which should have prepared 
the way are lagging behind the decision 
of the Court. 


churches, 


true of the 


and 


This is 


South, North, East 





West.” 
has written other works on race sub- 


Eighty years of age, this author 


jects. 

Robert Penn Warren’s Segregation— 
The Inner Conflict in the South (Ran- 
dom House, New York, 66 pp. $1.95) 
is a good example of strong, blunt re- 
porting by a Southerner on a strictly 
Southern subject. Mr. Warren traveled 
through a number of Southern states 
to learn what Southerners, both white 
and Negro, are thinking on the broad 
subject of race relations. His book is 
made up of quotations from people 
drawn from the whole range of occu- 
pations, education and social status. 
Throughout these statements there 
seems to recur a deep conviction that 
“creeping integration” is on the way. 
Some would fight it, some would rush 
it, others merely observe it. The book 
has its touches of irony; these do not 
reduce the starkness of the conflict un- 
derlying the judgments Warren reports. 
No matter what the confused segrega- 
tionists may say, the author notes, the 
South is today in conflict over its tra- 
ditional views on race. Much rationali- 
zation has gone threadbare. 


Leadership Lacking 


Neither Black Nor White (Rinehart, 
New York, $4.50), a book by two Ten- 
nessee writers, Wilma Dykman and 
James Stokely, is much the same sort 
as Warren’s, being the work of a team 
of newspaper writers who took a year 
and a half to gather their material. 
Several things stand out in their exper- 
iences: a white Southern pride of race 
with a fear of “mixing,” a lamentable 
and widespread lack of communication 
between individuals, groups and re- 
gional communities, and a lack of lead- 
ership necessary to promote sound hu- 
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man relations. This book will prob- 
ably be an encouragement to many 
leaders who have until now been silent. 

Pretentiously labeled as a true pic- 
ture of Southern conditions 
appeared last summer in a weekly mag- 
azine, John B. Martin’s Deep South Says 
Never (Ballantine, New York, 181 pp. 
$2.50) is disappointing because incom- 
plete. Martin many 
tionists who had everything to gain 
by publicity but hardly mentions any 
integrationists who have reason to fear 


when it 


quotes segrega- 
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economic and social retaliations. He 
could have added many chapters to his 
report, if these persons—and there are 
many—had been sought out and had 


felt free to speak at the time. 

A Negro reporter on the Minneap- 
olis Tribune went South last year to 
inspect the status of integration. It 
was not a pleasant trip for Carl Rowan 
who had left his native state of Ten- 
nessee after finishing high school 15 
years before. Mr. Rowan still found 
the old injustices, Southern paternal- 
ism, Southern brutality, demogoguery 
of politicians such as Senator Eastland 
On the 
encouraging side he reports the steady 


—things to arouse his anger. 


courage of the Montgomery minister, 
the Reverend Martin Luther King, 
leader in the bus boycott. Although 
this is a journalistic account, with over- 
simplification and unmerciful condem- 
nations, Go South to Sorrow (Random 
House, New York, 246 pp. $3.50) pro- 
vides some insights into situations which 
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the ordinary Southern white pretends 
to ignore. 

In Black Bourgeoisie (Free Press, Chi- 
cago, 264 pp. $4) Dr. E. Franklin 
Frazier attempts to explain the special 
social phenomenon of the rise of the 
middle class Negro. Al- 
though many, especially Southerners, 


American 


may be unaware of its existence, this 
new middle class has a broad signifi- 
cance for American society as a whole 
as well as for the Negro community 
itself. 

Originally published in France un- 
der the title Bourgeois Noir, this book 
received the 1956 Maclver Award of 
the American Sociological Society as 
the outstanding piece of sociological re- 
search completed during the past few 
years. Some critics have pointed out 
that much of the material in this book 
is not new, having been developed 
earlier by Frazier in such works as The 
Negro Family in the United States and 
The Negro in the United States. Other 
critics have pointed out that although 
his data are substantial, they are in- 
complete and susceptible to other in- 
terpretations. In other words, there is 
a black bourgeoisie, a new middle class 
in the United States, but its adequate 
description will take more study than 
If this 
book makes the ordinary reader more 


Dr. Frazier has already given it. 


aware that, just as among the white 
groups, there are at work among Ne- 
groes the social forces of personal gain, 
clique exclusiveness, ritualistic behavy- 
ior, desire of political power, common 
norms of education and work and dress 
and general conduct, Frazier will have 
made a valuable contribution. It would 
be worthwhile for the white middle 
class to get a black reflection of them- 
selves in his mirrors. 

written recently 


Frazier has also 
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Race and Culture Contacts in the Mod- 
ern World (Knopf, New York, 338 
pp. $4.50 text; $6 trade). One could 
sum this book up by saying that it 
treats the total cultural problem cre- 
ated by the expansion overseas of Eu- 
ropean civilization with emphasis on 
three particular racial frontiers, the 
older civilizations of Asia, the tropical 
the multi-racial commu- 
United States 
Recognizing that this 


colonies and 


nities such as the and 


South Africa. 


triple division is rather chronological 


than ecological, one might question the 


adequacy and accuracy of Dr. Frazier’s 
data and the validity of some of his 
conclusions. To try to cover the prob- 
lem as it existed on a world scale in 
the last two centuries, when the prob- 
lem is not really adequately covered in 
any particular area even in contempor- 
ary terms, is a bit presumptuous and 


Toynbeean. Yet, as a panoramic view 


with many details still to be filled out, 
ae ] . | } » 

this boek could well show many Amer- 
icans (just as Woodward and Woofter 
can) that important factors other than 
the question of inherent racial quali- 
to the relation- 


. “7 
ties have contributed 


ships between the races. 


The Negro in the United States: a 
Brief History, by Professor Rayford W. 
Logan, (Van Nostrand, New York, 191 
pp. $1.25), is a balanced, scholarly his- 
tory in brief compass, the result of 30 
years of teaching, research and writ- 
ing about the Negro. Almost half his 
actual text is concerned with the first 
50 years of the present century, under- 
lining the fact that much of the de- 
velopment and progress attained by 
Negroes in this country has taken place 
rather recently. At many points ref- 
erence is made to court decisions, with 


80-odd pages of documents and legal 
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opinions on outstanding cases involv- 


ing Negroes. This is a handy compila- 
tion. 

Another paperback which covers the 
broad scene is The Negro in American 
Culture, by Margaret Just Butcher 
(New American Library’s Mentor 
Books, New York, 240 pp. 50c), based 
on materials left by the late Dr. Alain 
LeRoy Locke. This book takes up such 
subjects as dance, folklore, 
poetry, fiction, polemics, modern Amer- 
ican fiction, drama, art and the region- 
al nationalism of culture, as these affect 
the American Negro. The 12 chapters 
offer sketches of special aspects of 
Negro history. They bear the marks 
of unfinished notes, unrevised articles 
and essays, notations that need further 


music, 


development. They are especially in- 
teresting, however, as the reflections of 
an American Negro scholar. They 
could be most revealing to the inquir- 


ing reader, white or Negro. 
How Louisville Did It 


A close look at the actual process of 
public school integration in Kentucky 
is given in a small book, The Louisville 
Story by Omer Carmichael and Weldon 
James (Simon and Schuster, New York, 
174 pp. $3.50). Slightly more than 
two years after the Supreme Court de- 
cision on public school 
Louisville opened its public schools to 
all children regardless of race. Approx- 
imately one of every four children ad- 
mitted to the Louisville schools that fall 
was a Negro. There was no violence, 
no mob action, no legal snag. After 
the Court decision was handed down, 
Louisville set about immediately to pre- 
pare for the day of transition bound to 
come. Not only was this remarkably 
peaceful transition carried through in 
one of the old South’s great slave-trad- 


segregation, 
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ing centers but it was engineered chiefly 
by a man born in the pine-cotton coun- 
try of Clay County in Alabama. In 
from President 
Eisenhower, the public school superin- 
tendent of Louisville has here set down 
(with the help of Weldon James, an 
associate editor of the Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal) the story of the commu- 


answer to a request 


nity’s conscientious preparation for the 
day of change. 

Progress Against Prejudice by Rob- 
ert Root, associate professor of jour- 
nalism at Syracuse University, is a work 
supplying a readable report of develop- 
ments based heavily upon secondary 
documents and reports on the race re- 
lations front in the last several years 
(Friendship Press, New York, 165 pp. 
$2.50 cloth; $1.25 paper. 
dents related concern activities in the 
North and in border states rather than 
in the South. Although Mr. Root em- 
phasizes the positive, he gives, neverthe- 


The inci- 


less, something of the negative devel- 
opments also. The title of one of his 
chapters, ‘“The Challenge from Roman 
Catholicism,” while laudatory of Arch- 
bishop Rummel and Bishop Waters, in- 
dicates the tone of his approach. 
Christianity and Race comprises six 
addresses by Philip Mason in the 1956 
Burroughs Memorial Lectures at the 
University of Leeds (St. Martin’s Press, 
New York, 174 pp. $2.50). At pres- 
ent director of studies on race relations 
at the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, Mr. Mason writes with author- 
ity and understanding about the sub- 
ject which in his opinion offers the 
sharpest contemporary challenge to the 
Christian ethic and practice. Chris- 
tianity finds itself today in the dock, 
he believes, for the simple reason that 
more than the other world religions 
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it has within it such tremendous poten- 
tialities for human development and 
advancement. The non-Christian world, 
whose political importance increases 
each year, may take our performance in 
this area of human development as the 
test of the sincerity of our Christian 
belief. 

Special problems confronting various 
minority groups in this country today 
are treated by representatives of these 
groups in Understanding Minority 
Groups, edited by Dr. Joseph B. Git- 
tler (Wiley, New York, 
$3.25). While some attention is given 
to the Indian by John Collier, to the 


139 pp. 


Japanese by Dorothy Swaine Thomas 
and to the American Jew by Oscar 
is con- 


Handlin, our present interest 


centrated on chapter 5 which deals 
with the American Negro. Rather than 
simply running through a sketch of the 
historical growth of the Negro popu- 
lation in this country, the late Dr. Ira 
De A. Reid there points out that the 
constant uncertainty and ambivalence 
of status of the American Negro has 
prevented the rise of any outstanding 
leaders among the race. Even among 
his own people, the Negro is confronted 
by an external environment not too re- 
ceptive to the leader as a person. Sev- 
eral leaders, however, have had a cer- 
tain influence with non-Negro groups. 
The Negro minority, Dr. Reid ob- 
serves, seems to Operate as a group of 
many individuals, rather than evidenc- 
relationship. 
may be, 
Reid’s description seems to be pretty 


ing a_ leader-follower 


Whatever the explanation 


accurate. 

In the current political and legal 
struggle over “rights” and “equality” 
it is good to see a book appear that sets 
forth Christian charity as a special and 
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effective motivation in social change. 
Such a book is The Golden Door (Ken- 
edy, New York, 329 pp. $3.75), 
Katherine Burton’s biography of Kath- 
arine Drexel, wealthy foundress of a 
religious sisterhood devoted to two spe- 
cific minorities of America, the Indians 
Where little had been 
done before, Mother Katharine set up 


and the Negroes. 


a network of schools and missions—48 
elementary schools, 12 high schools and 
a university. Much of the story is set 
in the past, of course, but there is a 
certain timeliness about the charity of 
this great woman that makes the chron- 


icle refreshing. 


In the violence of the debate over 


school desegregation in the South, there 
little 


about the 
progress of desegregation. With All 
Deliberate Speed (Harper, New York, 
239 pp. $3.50) 


therefore. 


has been information 


answers a real need, 
Editor Don Shoemaker pre- 
sents 11 competent observers who give 
an objective report on the degree of 
compliance or non-compliance through 
the South with the Court’s constitu- 
tional decree. 

Most of the contributors to this book 
have worked either as staff members or 
as consultants with the Southern Edu- 
cation Reporting Service and its news 
bulletin Southern School News. They 


give a picture of a 17-state region 
which is much clearer than the impres- 


sion people have generally gotten from 





seeing events and forces move rapidly 
across newspapers and air waves in the 
past three years. Perhaps the conclu- 
sions may be suggested from one par- 
enthetical sentence in the editor’s after- 
word which denies the possibility of a 
single and simple summary of an essen- 
tially complex and varied situation: 
“The South, which is many, is para- 
doxes.” Attitudes and views and ac- 


tual opposition vary considerably from 


region to region, from city to city, 
from city to country, from state court 
to federal court. Overall it seems that 
each race has become more self-con- 
scious, the churches are still restless and 
often agonized, whole regions in tran- 
sition. Even Mr. Shoemaker, like the 
ordinary person, has been somewhat 
confused by the swirling, varied reports 
of developments throughout the 17- 
state area. 


Intensive Reporting Needed 

It is interesting to conjecture what 
the book would be had the reporters in- 
cluded not newsmen but sociologists, 
a couple of political scientists and an 
economist or two. Here, also, a re- 
porter is confined to the tangible and 
the openly expressed and visible devel- 
opment; he has no way of reporting the 
attitudes, opinions and actions which 
have gone unseen and unheard. 

In The Economics of Discrimination 
(University of Chicago Press, 137 pp. 
$3.50) Gary Becker attempts to work 
out a formula which can furnish a 
quantitative analysis of prejudice in its 
economic aspects. He suggests that such 
a formula could be supplied to labor 
and union practice, education and so on. 
Together with the use of psychological 
and interviewing techniques, his meth- 
od may help much towards the measure- 
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ment of prejudice, but he seems to feel 
that it cannot adequately explain preju- 
dice or account for the many variables 
that enter into human relations. Per- 
haps his “‘case study in the quantitative 
analysis of non-pecuniary variables” 
can shed more light on prejudice in 
other social situations. 

Another Southerner, Dr. Ina Corinne 
Brown, professor of social anthropology 
at Scarritt College in Nashville, has re- 
vised an earlier plain-spoken work that 
should shake the attitudes and practice 
of many Southerners. Her The Story 
of the American Negro (Friendship 
New York, 212 pp. $2.75) 
is an intelligent, comprehensive, mature 
treatment that provides one of the best 
bibliographies yet 


Press, 


compiled on the 
American race question. 

The whole background of human 
slavery as practiced in the American 
South is treated by Professor Kenneth 
M. Stampp in a most engaging, capable 
and readable manner in The Peculiar 
Institution (Knopf, New York, Ix, 435 
pp. $5.75). 
jectively his pages lead the reader to 
wonder how human beings could so 
widely have been deemed mere animals 
and utilized by believers in Christian- 


Dispassionately and ob- 


ity and democracy as born servants. 
Over the span of history, of course, the 
inhumanity of the attitude became 
clear; its vestiges unhappily crop up 
today in isolated Southern outposts of 
ignorance and prejudice. 

All these books are not equally pro- 
vocative and important in their theses 
but they underscore the fact that 
Southern writers are speaking at last, 
without fear, in a sane, calm voice, 
about a matter that today concerns peo- 
ple from Little Rock to Moscow and 


back. 
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SOCIOLOGY. By Joseph H. Fichter. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, xiv, 
450 pp. $5. 

A pre-publication reader of this new 
textbook in introductory sociology is a 
highly reputed professor in a_ well- 
respected non-Catholic school. His lauda- 
tory judgment was accompanied by an as- 
surance that his school would adopt the 
book for its several hundred 
students. Since its publication in July, over 
20 Catholic colleges have followed suit. 
Its author, professor of sociology at 
Loyola University of the South and form- 
erly visiting professor at the universities 
of Munster (Germany) and Notre Dame, 
has scored again. 

The fruit of ten years’ experience and 
experiment in the classroom, this newest 
sociology manual has much to recommend 
it. It eschews the religio-moral value judg- 
ments which characterize so many pseudo- 
scientific studies of society in which their 
authors expound their pet socio-moral be- 
liefs. It utilizes and developes with logical 
consistency a good systematic framework 
of sociological concepts. Instead of culling 
odd examples from anthropological writ- 
ings on primitive societies (as so many 
authors do), Father Fichter exemplifies 
concepts and principles from readily identi- 
fiable American life. 

The systematic framework consists of 
three levels: people, conduct and the in- 
volvement of these two in the various ele- 
ments and phenomena of the socio-cultural 
system. Under “people” are analyzed the 
social person, his status, his formation and 
membership in various groups and in gen- 
eral society; under “conduct” are discussed 
patterns and roles of behavior, institutions 
and the cultural system; socio-cultural 
phenomena include values, mobility, change, 
control, deviation and integration. The 
author’s treatments of categories, values, 
institutions and deviation are particularly 
impressive. 


sociology 
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A few features of the text are less at- 
tractive—at least to this reviewer. Con- 
stant reference to “culture” without ex- 
plaining this key concept until the last sec- 
tion of the book appears to be pedagogical- 
ly and contextually l, especially 
since it is within and through the culture 
that the social person is formed and the 
group functions. The author deliberately 
Though textbook foot- 
constitute mere padding 
and pseudo-erudition, more often they are 
growth and broad- 

undergraduate. 


¢ 1 
is badly, un- 


unsoun< 


} 
} 


excludes footnotes. 
notes sometimes 
essential to scholarly 


ened vision—even for 
Father Fichter’s book needs 
f 


less it is intended merely for the freshman 


level. Even so, his expositions of concepts, 
while l 
represents a less than unanimous viewpoint 
and would profit from reference to other 
authors. 


The distinction between categories on the 


satisfactorily logical and cohesive, 


and aggregates and groups on 
cannot be 


said, however, of the ones drawn between 


other is good; the same 
either group and association or community 
and society. 
examples from American life is 


own 


The author’s use of his 
nost apt 
illustrative, but they 
statistical and other factual substantiation ; 


nor do they entirely make up for the lack 


and genuinely lack 


of readings from other authoritative au- 


thors. 

A most interesting feature is the omi 
sion of an imprimatur % he S.J. after 
the author’s name. The ass 
for this twin omission would seem to be, 
respectively, the val objective 
nature of sociological principles and the 


intention to pursue a non-denominational 


imed reasons 


° 1 
I 


scientifically 


approach in the academic enterprise to a 
public which is, at least presumptively and 
allegedly, non-denominationally academic. 
In that public’s judgment the book will 
stand on its own merits, and its Catholic 
source will come to be recognized. 


Father Fichter’s well-written, clearly 
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constructed book will serve the introduc- 

tory course in academic sociology well. For 

that purpose it is the best we have seen. 
JoseEPpH B. ScHUuytLeER, S.J. 
Professor of Sociology 
Loyola College and Seminary 
Shrub Oak, N. Y. 


SOCIOLOGY OF DEVIANT BEHAVIOR. 
By Marshall B. Clinard. Rinehart, New 
York, xxi, 591 pp. $6.50. 


The author of this text-book has made 
a serious attempt to conceptualize the field 
in terms of social norms and values, so- 
cial differentiation, status and role, self 
perception and personality. He has an- 
alyzed within this framework much behav- 
ior which is usually treated in such a 
course and in general has done it well. It 
seems certain that a student using this 
book will find that his insight into socio- 
logical concepts and tools is increased, 
hence his knowledge of sociology as a 
field will be deepened. 

However, the book places undue empha- 
sis On criminal behavior, the author being 
an eminent authority in that field. Cer- 
tainly the section on functional mental dis- 
orders seems quite superficial. The sec- 
tion on deviant behavior and social con- 
trols also seems to be inadequately fitted 
into the conceptual framework developed. 
There are the usual ad-hoc recommenda- 
tions with too little theoretical justifica- 
tion. The author perhaps reflects more his 
own values as a man than his orientation 
as a sociologist. 

WILLIAM BATES 
Saint Louis University 


RELIGION AND THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
JUNG. By Raymond Hostie, S.J. (trans- 
lated by G. R. Lamb). Sheed and Ward, 
New York, vi, 249 pp. $3.50. 


The author of this interesting and valu- 
able study is Professor of Religious Sci- 
ences at the Jesuit Seminary in Louvain. 
He also is a discerning and a highly so- 
phisticated student of the analytical psy- 
chology of C. G. Jung, for whom he ex- 
presses considerable admiration and sym- 
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pathy even while disagreeing with him 
most strongly on specific points. 

Father Hostie begins his review and ap- 
praisal of Jung’s psychology of religion 
by calling attention to a difficulty which 
has wrecked more than one previous at- 
tempt at this same task. Jung himself has 
never published any comprehensive presen- 
tation of his system in its entirety; on the 
contrary, his psychological ideas have con- 
tinued to develop and change as his re- 
searches have brought new empirical ma- 
terial to light. Consequently, what Jung 
wrote about the religious function—say, in 
1912—may be contradicted by what he 
wrote in 1952; and critics who have con- 
centrated upon a single book or a single 
period in Jung’s life inevitably arrive at 
conflicting interpretations of his work. The 
present author seeks to avoid this particu- 
lar source of confusion by basing his ef- 
forts upon an analysis of Jung’s work as a 
whole and by tracing the evolution of 
Jung’s ideas from their earliest stages to 
their latest formulations. 


As Father Hostie views it, Jung’s posi- 
tive contributions to the psychology of re- 
ligion may be grouped under three major 


headings. 1. Jung stresses the specific na- 
ture of the religious function in man; that 
is to say, he recognizes it as a psychologi- 
cal category in its own right and, unlike 
Freud and other does not. at- 
tempt to reduce it to any kind of in- 
stinct. 2. He has made a profound study 
of the many and varied ways in which this 
function expresses itself. 3. “He has suc- 
ceeded in synthesizing all these separate 
elements into an imposing psychic struc- 
ture whose chief corner-stone is the re- 
ligious function itself.” 


analysts, 


On the negative side, most of the errors 
which have vitiated Jung’s thinking on 
the subject of religion have arisen, either 
directly or indirectly, from his failure to 
confine himself at all times to his legitimate 
sphere of psychology. Instead, on various 
occasions, he has stepped over into the 
field of religion proper and has attempted 
to deal with theological problems and ques- 
tions of revealed truth by means of psy- 
chological concepts which are inapplicable 
there. The result, of course, could only be 
confusion and—as Father Hostie puts it 
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—‘‘an unsatisfactory compromise of dogma 
and the religious function.” 

Father Hostie has done an excellent job 
of presenting his subject. Most readers, by 
the time they reach the end of the book, 
will find themselves sharing some of the 
author’s appreciation of Jung and of what, 
for all his shortcomings, he has managed 
to accomplish. 

Francis L. HARMON 
Saint Louis University 


COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR. By Ralph H. 
Turner and Lewis M. Killian. Prentice- 
Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 547 pp. 
$6.95. 

Publications and field 
of collective behavior, a subfield of social 
psychology, have been sparse during the 
past few years, this text being the first 
comprehensive treatment of the field in 
The authors, who are nota- 


research in the 


several years. 
bly and admittedly influenced by the con- 
tributions of Herbert Blumer in this field, 
define collective behavior as “the study 
of the behavior of collectivities” or, more 
particularly, as the study of crowds, mass 
behavior, the behavior of publics and so- 
cial movements. 

The volume opens with a treatment of 
the nature and development of the field 
of collective behavior, together with a dis- 
prominent subareas and 
Subsequent 


cussion of the 
pioneer writers in the field. 
parts are devoted to the 

crowds, diffuse collectivities, social move- 
ments and, in conclusion, the social con- 
sequences of collective behavior. 

A large number of inte- 
grated into the textual material. (A col- 
league of mine who is using this text has 
commented that the integration is uneven 
in parts.) An extensive and annotated 
bibliography of suggested additional read- 
ings complements the wide range of the 
readings contained in the volume. In view 
of the constant citations of writings by 
Blumer, it is regrettable that the authors 
did not include Blumer’s brief statement 
on collective behavior, which appeared in 


discussion of 


readings are 


Lee’s Principles Of Sociology, as one of 
the many readings. Another — glaring 
omission in the text proper is the total 
absence of any discussion or even men- 
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tion of LaPiere’s writings in this field; 
his contributions are brushed-off in the 
preface as being “interesting but 
ventional The book, however, is an 
important contribution to a field of social 


at has been too long dormant. 


uncon- 


psychology tl 
FRANK AVESING 
John Carroll University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


DYNAMICS. 
Sargent, 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL 
By Pitirim Sorokin. 
Boston, 718 pp. $7.50. 


Porter 


This is Sorokin’s long-projected conden- 
iginal four-volume classic 


He has 


preserving the important section 


sation of 


decades suc- 


published 


ago. 


ceeded in 

f everv kev 1 orapl invariably the 
of every key paragraph (invariably the 
first half) 
} 


photographs. 


along with statistical tables and 


a 
Omitted are many illustra- 


tive examples and the mountainous ref- 


erences to other sociologists so character- 


1 


istic of his works. Conveniently for cross- 


reference, the order and topic numbering 
of the original, is preserved 
PauL Hitspace, S.J. 


Saint Louis University 


ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS AND 
HUMAN WELFARE. By John Maurice 
Clark. Knopf, New York, xii, 283 pp. 
5.50 (trade) $4 (text). 
This collection of 

variously over 

with economic 

cal sense but 

and community society. 

The author notes tl betwee 

the writing and the present ap 

some of the essays However, 
the author’s interests have tet 
ter about the general 


these essays tends to create an el 


subject-matte 
unity which is unusual in such 


In the course of some 50 
tinuous teaching in American 
universities, Professor Clark 
the relations « i 

reflective and 


: 
leeply into the question 


14 
deives deeply int YG 


I economics 


neditative 


freedom and welfare, con 





of his most tantalizing questions is: “Has 
the West an exportable economy ?” 

To his fellows engaged in the teaching of 
economics, these essays have a striking 
relevance and interest. Thus we find him 
calling for a type of economics “in which 
books afford a starting point and back- 
ground for a process of progressive un- 
derstanding that should last a lifetime and 
for a process of creative contribution to 
community development in which each 
genuine citizen should play some part and 
in which the contribution of each is need- 
ed.” This program for economic education 
seems mature and wise. It offers some 
solace and refuge for the professor weary 
of one-point artists and the ready-made 
solution in terms of some faction or in- 
terest. 

Having said this much to give the ven- 
erable and learned Columbia University 
professor his due, it remains to point out 
that he steadily remains beyond the range 
of controversy. Like his father before him, 
he has the knack of raising important 
questions and issues. His answers remain 
general and vague. Thus we find him say- 
ing: ‘What is called for is a considerable 
change in the de facto concept and opera- 


tion of representative government in this 
country, not because we prefer a different 
concept on political grounds but because 
it is necessary if government is to be capa- 
ble of doing the job that has to be done.” 


What does this mean—concretely? What 
change is advocated? How much alteration 
is required? Where? There are no 
answers to these questions. The contro- 
versy really begins where Professor Clark 
leaves off. 

Many ethicians smile approvingly when 
they are told that John Maurice Clark de- 
velops the ethical basis for the social ob- 
jectives of society and the economic prin- 
ciples necessary to achieve these objectives. 
Will these ethicians continue to smile 
when they find that their discipline, in his 
judgment, is  sujective, ideal, multi- 
normed, a matter of traditional convention 
or personal taste or bias or prejudice? 
One infers from Professor Clark’s work 
that ethics is not a natural science and that 
value judgments are inevitably peculiar to 
the person who makes them. 

Thus we come finally to the question of 
evaluating this volume. To the members 
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of the economic fraternity, it offers un- 
questionably many contributions, consisting 
in quick turns of thought and incisive in- 
sights into old routines and ideas. For the 
general reading public, the work offers no 
relaxation. For them it will require con- 
stant attention and a certain amount of 
determination. The reward for such effort 
promises to be a knowledge of numerous 
knotty questions. The answers to these 
questions will be frequently general and 
vague, often absent. Those who turn 
to the volume in the hope of finding a 
careful study portraying the interpenetra- 
tion of economics and ethics are going 
to find economics harnessed to something 
pretty amorphous. 

RAYMOND F. X, CAHILL, S.J. 

Holy Cross College 

Worcester, Mass. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN BUSINESS. By 
Keith Davis. McGraw-Hill, New York, 
xiv, 557 pp. $6.50. 

The realization that successful human 
relations in shop and office is an art, and a 
difficult one to master, dates back only 
years or so. Professor Davis’ book is a 
sort of Summa of the significant researches 
and studies in this field that have been 
published in the United States. 

The book is adequately foot-noted with 
references to those works. It is designed 
as a text for college students and for man- 
agement and supervisory training courses. 
It does not shrink from presenting the 
author’s own value judgments and sug- 
gestions. It is replete with real-life ex- 
amples and enlivened with charts, dia- 
grams, and cartoons. Each chapter begins 
with an apt quotation or two and ends 
with a succinct summary, followed by a 
list of questions and supplementary read- 
ings. 

Professor Davis is not of the school 
which would instruct management on how 
to manipulate employees. His is the 
wholesome approach of respecting the hu- 
man personality, encouraging creativeness 
and cooperation and inspiring genuine will 
to work. He warns, however, that man- 
agement acceptance of these concepts will 
not of itself accomplish good human 
relations in the workshop. He stresses 
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the necessity of technical competence as 
well as of good will. The book is pre- 
cisely a detailed description of the many 
types of problems that arise, the often ob- 
scure causes of the problems, and the vari- 
ous techniques that have been developed 
for resolving them. 

WILLIAM 

Milwaukee, 


BROWN 


Wis 


FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION. 
By S. N. Eisenstadt. Free Press, Chicago, 
357 pp. $6. 

This is an important book, 
the relationship between age-groups and 
structures. There are several 
of investigation in the monograph, one be- 
ing, for example, the effect of a high de- 
gree of specialization on the formation of 
age-groups. Eisenstadt high-lights factors 
which contribute to the duration, function, 
organization, cohesiveness and autonomy 
of such groups. The implications for both 
the social system and personality are de- 
lineated. 
from loosely organized primitive tribes to 
modern, industrialized nations. 

One may be a little surprised at the 
speed with which the Parsonian polarities 
are applied tn toto as the guide lines of a 
major piece of research. Yet one feels that 
they have provided the author with a set 
of categories which allowed him to 
marshal effectively his data and achieve a 
significant 

The book will be particularly informa- 
tive for those interested 'in the theory of 
social structure, family and youth culture. 


a study of 


social lines 


The comparative material ranges 


degree of analysis 
1 
ic 


JAMES W. CARROLL 


Montana State University 


CRIMINOLOGY. By Robert G. Caldwell. 
Ronald, New York, 749 pp. $6.50. 
This book by a professor at the 

University of Iowa is designed as 

1 


State 
a col- 
ege text for an introductory course in 
criminology. 

Its four sections are titled, “Problem, 
“Causation,” “Crime and Justice’ and 
“Correction.” By far the larger part of 
the book is the last. Many fields of knowl- 
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edge are utilized in the presentation. There 
is even a chapter on prison life as seen by 
an inmate. 
Professor 
honest teacher (as can be seen from his 
problem of 
a good job of opening up 
student. 
This reviewer would like to have seen a 
: wn 

they 


Caldwell, a thorough and 


conclusions on the “causa- 
tion”), has done 


the field of criminology to the 


treatment of rehabilitation 


longer 

grams prison (where 
may exist) and some of the 
work 


gation, such as the highly 


in and out of 
de velop- 
ments in police criminal investi- 
de veloped Los 
Angeles police academy 


RAYMOND RD, S.J. 


program. 


AGEING IN INDUSTRY. By LeGros Clark 
and Agnes C. Dunne, Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, x, 146 pp. $7.50. 

FLEXIBLE RETIREMENT. Ed. by Geneva 
Mathiasen. Putnam, New York, 226 pp. 
$3.73. 

Both these books deal with the problem 
of the older worker in industry. The first, 
an English book, published by the Nuf- 
field Foundation in Britain, is a 
work. 


lar as We Can, 


concise 
“Our purpose is to determine, so 
what numbers of workers 
are physically able to their 
various occupations beyond their mid-si 


continue in 


$1X- 


} 

i 
Thirty-two occupations from farm- 
ing to the 


selected for study. 


ties.” 
making of musical instruments 
The book con- 
a table of survival rates, 


what 


were 
1 


rep- 


] } 


percentages of men the 
1 we 1 
iy Capabdie 


tO be p!} vsica 

heir accustomed jobs into 
1 

only 


and possibly beyond: or 

cent of coal-face workers, 25 per 

f construction engineers, 70 per cent 

of farmers and foresters, 80 per cent of 
metals, makers of 


table 


workers in precious 

watches and clocks, etc 

the major conclusion of 

is drawn, vtz., that unle 
} 


be forced into a retirement, 


? ~ 
<U per cent 


premature 
jobs will have to be found for 
of Great Britain’s older worker popula- 
t10n. 

Is chronological age an adequate de- 
terminant of job retirement? 


I is largely an attempt to show that 1 


Mathiasen’s 
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is not and to outline more objective retire- 
ment criteria on the bases of health, the 
desire to continue working and ability to 
produce. Five hundred business and in- 
dustrial organizations were queried in this 
study which was financed by the McGregor 
Fund of Detroit and initiated by the Na- 
tional Committee on the Aging of the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly, of which 
Mathiasen is Executive Secretary. The 
work is an outgrowth of the Arden House 
Conference on Retirement held in Harri- 
man, N. Y., January 24-26, 1952. A re- 
search staff of 76 persons was employed. 

The book is divided into four parts and 
an appendix. Part I discusses the pros 
and cons of flexible retirement and the ad- 
ministrative procedures involved; Part II, 
the biological, psychological and psycho- 
motor aspects of the ageing process; Part 
III, the economics of job flexibility; and 
Part IV, the human relations aspects of 
retirement policies, how attitudes of work- 
ers and unions affects the policies, how re- 
tirement practices affect public relations 
and the processes to be followed in pre- 
paring a worker for retirement: Seven 


appendices specify retirement policies of 


seven corporations. 

Although this book advocates noncom- 
pulsory or flexible retirement, the purely 
economic arguments for such a policy are 
unconvincing. True, Slichter of Harvard 
estimates that the national economy suf- 
fers to the tune of $1.5 billion annually 
because of the unused manpower potential 
of persons 65 and over. It cannot be de- 
nied, however, that an ever fresh turnover 
of young employees puts a company in a 
good competitive position, that promotion 
on the basis of ability is easier with man- 
datory retirement policies, that the admin- 
istration of such a system is more eco- 
nomical also. The real economic advan- 
tages to flexible retirement programs is 
the lower cost of pensions, the cumulation 
of skills in the older worker group and 
improved employee morale and public rela- 
tions. The best argument, however, and 
one curiously omitted here, is the obliga- 
tion in justice and charity which employ- 
ers might well have to their older workers. 

Ropert Hart, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS COMES OF 
AGE. By a Co-Founder. Harper, New 
York, ix, 335 pp. $4. 

This official and definitive study of Alco- 
holics Anonymous, opens with an account 
of the 20th Anniversary Convention in 
St. Louis in 1955—a high spot in A.A. 
history—which summarized much of the 
experience of two decades. The second 
part of the book consists mainly of three 
talks by the co-founder Bill W. These are 
gripping recitals of the evolution from one 
man’s hopeless alcoholic insanity to the 
international movement which, in a neu- 
rotic and pagan world, is a benign gulf 
stream whose trade winds whisper hope 
to millions, non-alcoholics, as well as al- 
coholics. The third part of the book con- 
sists of the texts of talks by doctors, 
clergymen and others. 

Six appendices give a great deal of fac- 
tual information including the official 
bibliography of the movement. The 
photography and seven-page index as well 
as the general organization of the book is 
a fine professional job. 

The clue to the religious dynamic of 
A.A. is that, outside of penitentiaries and 
mental hospitals, its members have the 
greatest corporate capital of humiliations 
in the world. The masters of the spiritual 
life say that in humiliations, where they 
do not lead to despair and suicide, we 
have the shortest cut to humility. And 
the New Testament assures us that while 
God takes a stand against the proud, He 
“assists the humble.” 

This salvaging of one of the most po- 
tentially wasteful human experiences is 
great human drama. 

This book is valuable even for families 
that have no alcoholic problems since the 
principles and the pedagogy of the move- 
ment can be employed for many human 
problems. Thus the Third Step of A.A. 
reads: “to turn our will and our lives 
over to the care of God as we understand 
Him.” The Twelfth Step speaks of prac- 
ticing “these principles in all our affairs.” 

The book is a good investment for the 
library of any priest, doctor or school. 

Epwarp Dowttne, S.J. 
Saint Louis, Mo. 
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Letters 


Algeria a Colony? 


I find myself in basic agreement with 
the ideas expressed by Michael P. Fo- 
garty in his article, “Decolonization” (Jan- 
uary). With him I recognize that the 
Code of International Ethics contains evi- 
dences of its European authorship and 
of its epoch. Doubtless, if it were being 
compiled today certain expressions would 
be modified. 

There is only a single point in Profes- 
presentation to which I 
would like to add a nuance. I do not be- 
lieve that one can class the case of Al- 
geria purely and simply as that of a “col- 
ony.” Asa result of 150 years of history, 


sor Fogarty’s 


Algeria has become in point of fact a ter- 
ritory where two important ethnic com- 
munities live together. The common good, 
as I emphasized in my article in Cahiers 
(to which you so generously referred), is 
the supreme norm in questions of inter- 
national ethics; it demands that a statute 
be framed which will safeguard the rights 
of these two communities. 

One should remember, furthermore, that 
the demand of the “Arab” community of 
Algeria up to ten years ago was for as- 
similation and total integration. It is only 
since 1945 that the demand began to be 
heard for the independence of a “state” 
which has never existed. Moreover, the 
personal rights of the Algerian Moslems 
are not different as Professor 
Fogarty seems to believe. The North Af- 
ricans of Algeria enjoy French citizen- 
ship. There are nearly 500,000 of them 
in metropolitan France itself; they enter 
and leave without passport and possess the 
same rights as any other Frenchman. If 
the loi-cadre voted by the present govern- 
ment is applied, they will have the same 


now as 
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right to political representation as_ all 


other Frenchmen. 

In short, the Algerian situation is much 
more complicated, much more unique than 
Professor Fogarty suggests. 


In my article in Cahiers, I was thinking 
especially of Central Africa. Recent vis- 
its there convinced me that the statute 
which was March, 1957, 
stitutes a toward the 
gressive achievement of independence 
which the Hierarchy there recommends, 
The Africans who have effective political 
responsibilities there now address no re- 
not think that they 
from the 


con- 
pro- 


voted in 


normal step 


proaches to France. I do 
would want a total 
mother country. 


secession 


A. vE Soras, S.J. 
l’Action Populaire 
Paris 
4 


Evolution of Socialism? 


While contributed a 
valid elaboration and refinement of the 
Marxist thesis that Capitalism contains the 
seeds of its own destruction, surely in this 
post-Sputnik era it 1s becoming inc 
ingly apparent that the bellic 
word) factor is at least as imy 
the economic in directing the course of 
evolution of society. Within the 
have heard on my radio a summary of 
recommendations urged in the Report on 
“International Security — the Military 
Aspect” made by the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund. In our military organization such 
drastic cannot help 
flected in the whole fabric of our society. 

True, as William A. 
submit, in peace our society might well 
evolve into something which could properly 
be defined as socialistic and yet not be con- 
trary to Christian principles. The harrow- 


Schumpeter has 


changes but be re- 


Hayes seems to 
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ing possibility of an inhuman form of so- 
cialism does not arise, however, from 
peaceful evolution but rather from the 
fearful contingency that to meet the Soviet 
challenge we may have to emulate their 
military organization with consequent 
damage to our traditional ideals of liberty. 
With a climate of opinion favoring 
sweeping changes at almost hysterical pro- 
portions, the impact of military organiza- 
tion on society, exceeds in importance the 
fact that the day of the entrepreneur has 
given way to a rationalized bureaucracy. 
A Bolshevized society is not apt to evolve 
from the so-called inexorable laws of eco- 
nomics. It is, however, a very real night- 
mare that we may only be able to meet 
the challenge of the Bolsheviks by adopt- 
ing wholesale their organization, military 
and societal. 
R. SCHALASNY 
Charlotte, N. C. 
* 


Refugees and Aid 


I found von Schuschnigg’s article “On 
Revisiting Europe” (January) most in- 
teresting and in general, as far as refugee 
matters are concerned, agree with his 
point of view. 

It is certainly true that both Germany 
and Austria have received vast numbers 
of refugees and expellees and have gone 
far beyond the call of duty in caring for 
them. 

It is equally true that in proportion to 
their national income and population, Aus- 
tria and Switzerland have done better by 
the Hungarian refugees than other coun- 
tries. Certainly we know that in these 
respects the United States unfortunately 
is last on the list. 

As to the position von Schuschnigg 
takes with respect to Yugoslavian refugees 
fleeing into Austria, it is clear that it is 
certainly a serious problem. Personally, 
however, I would tend to think that the 
statement that “only 10 per cent of the 
Yugoslavian refugees are political refu- 
gees” may be true technically but is not 
true actually. 

Even though some of them are basically 
motivated by a desire “to improve one’s 
economic status,” it is precisely the lack 
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of economic opportunity in a Communist 
society which compels them to seek a bet- 
ter status elsewhere. In other words, I 
find it very difficult to draw hard and fast 
distinctions between so-called political and 
economic refugees. Even though a man 
may not be subject to active political per- 
secution if he lives in the police state of 
Communism, he is, I believe, truly per- 
secuted by the harsh facts of economic 
totalitarianism. As such, many well de- 
serve as much succor and sympathy from 
the free world as the obvious persecutee. 
WILLIAM S. BERNARD 
Executive Director, 
American Federation of 
International Institutes, 


New York 36, N. Y. 
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Schuschnigg’s “On Revisiting Europe” 
was excellent. For the first time, I feel 
that America’s economic aid to Europe has 
been worth the additional tax burden it 
created. How about articles on the Near 
East and the Far East? 

JoHN E. BAILEY 
Houston, Texas 
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Meaning of “Depreciation” 


In his article “The Virus of Inflation” 


(November, p. 387) Professor Corrigan 
seems to suggest by his unhappy phrasing 
that depreciation is a source of funds. 
He notes that “business men have found 
it increasingly necessary to go into debt 
at a record clip . . . to keep abreast with 
the ever-changing pace of technology.” 
Then, citing the Investor's Reader, he of- 
fers as “an interesting case’ of this, a 
Keokuk, Iowa, box manufacturer’s prob- 
lem of financing the cost of a new press. 

The problem itself is commonplace under 
today’s conditions. The explanation pro- 
vided, however, is certainly of interest in 
view of the inferences it contains. Dr. 
Corrigan states: “The firm was able in 
ten years to sell enough boxes to provide 
depreciation allowances of $25,000.” This 
statement implies that there is a relation- 
ship between sales (revenue) and deprecia- 
tion. This is just not so! 
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For example, suppose that in 1947 the 
company decided that there would be a 
demand for the type of box contemplated 
for production. The press would be bought, 
production undertaken, the finished boxes 
stored and, assuming the ten year estimate 
of life correct, the press would have to be 
scrapped in 1957. Now, assume the ab- 
solute extreme—that 
tinued but not a single box 
the press in question had been 
8 point, the 


production had con- 
j 
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sold. At 
allowance for depreciati n 
ng scrap or residual value) would 
00 under any recognized method of 
depreciation. Depreciation, in 
designates the expiration of 
the “cost” of fixed assets in the course of 
business operations. As defined by the 
American Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants, “depreciation accounting is a 
system of vhich aims to 

tribute the cost or other basic value of 
tangible capital assets over the estimated 
useful life . . . in a systematic and ra- 


gnori 
js "$25,0 
rece ding 


accounting, 


accounting 


tional manner. It is a process of allocation, 
not of valuation.” Thus, the 
preciation accounting is to assign the cost 
of the 
an orderly, 
ceipt or non-receipt of revenue has abso- 
lutely no ‘preciation 
charge 


purpose of de- 


depreciable assets to operations in 
, 


reasonable manner and the re 


bearing on the de 


The recognition of depreciation has no 
essential relation t problem of re- 
placement. Consequently, when Dr. Corri- 

next adds that “the firm finds itself 
with only $25,000 to purchase new equip- 
ment costing $58,000” he implies that a 
fund, or cash, of $25,000 is available. This 
may or may not be the case. A deprecia- 
tion fund, that is a segregated amount of 
cash and/or 
asset replacement, is seldom if ever set up. 
Almost universally the cash 
from the general, 
unrestricted cash of the enterprise. Con- 
sequently, whether there is $25,000 in cash 
available, more than $25,000, or en than 
$25,000 would depend on the policies of 
management. The amount of cash on hand 
bears no essential relationship to the ac- 
fact remains 


securities available only 
necessary for 


asset renewals comes 


cumulated depreciation. The 
that the accruing of depreciation does not, 
in itself, provide funds for replacement— 
or for that matter for any other purpose. 
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‘he volume of funds flowing into a busi- 
ness is, in general, in no way affected by 
the process of accounting for depreciation 
assume a business on a 
of $100,000 and costs 
depre ciation, of 
$80,000. If no depreciation at all is taker 
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in his Managerial Economics (p. 17), 
“has nothing to do with original cost and 
nothing to do with eventual disposal . . 
the two important factors in accounting 
depreciation.” Consequently, if the ac- 
countant’s depreciation does not coincide 
with “economic” depreciation, then, for 
pricing purposes, an adjustment is in order. 
There is nothing novel about this— 
modification of accounting data for man- 
agerial decisions is commonplace. The ac- 
countant, in his published statements, com- 
pletely ignores “interest” on the stock- 
holders’ equity but management must con- 
sider this factor in the determination of 
Moreover, for price policy, it is 
future cost rather than past cost that 
should govern. For example, the account- 
ant would write off prepaid fire insurance 
on a straight line basis. Assuming a three 
year premium of $3,000 paid January 1, 
1955, income statements for the years 
1955, 1956 and 1957 would each contain 
an expense item of $1,000 for fire insur- 
ance. If, late in 1957, it was known that 


prices. 


future premiums would be up 20 per cent, 
management would ignore the past record- 
ed cost of $1,000 per annum and utilize the 
expected $1,200 expense in its pricing for 


1958. 

In summary, then, accounting deprecia- 
tion is based on the “cost” of fixed assets, 
is an expense assignable to production and, 
in substance, doeynot differ from other op- 
erating charges. It- bears no direct relation 
to revenue and since it is not a source of 
funds, depreciation has no essential rela- 
tion to the problem of replacement. 
Furthermore, since price policy is a man- 
agement decision, it is forward-looking. 
Accordingly, historical accounting depre- 
ciation, together with all other costs or 
expenses (whether recorded or not), 
should serve only as a base for the neces- 
sary projections to arrive at the cost side 
of the price picture. An understanding of 
the foregoing would help management to 
establish financial policies that would be 
realistically applied to the recorded data 
provided by the accountant. 

An article by Shepherd S. Campbell in 
the Wall Street Journal of November 7 
noted that during the first ten months of 
1957, 11,824 firms failed, seven per cent 
more than a year earlier. The University 
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of Pittsburgh’s Bureau of Business Re- 
search made a study, over a_ two-year 
period, of such collapses in small business 
firms. It concluded that “business failures 

. are largely self-inflicted, stemming 
from management’s own poor financial and 
sales planning and general administrative 
deficiencies.” Slovenly records contributed 
to financial ruin for nine out of each ten 
business failures studied. 

However, it is obvious that good ac- 
counting records, per se, are not sufficient 
to insure business success. The recorded 
data must be understood and _ utilized. 
Among the numerous items of expense 
recorded by the accountant is a charge for 
depreciation. The accountant’s concept of 
depreciation is often misunderstood and the 
uninitiated often lapse into the fallacious 
inference that the allowance for deprecia- 
tion represents funds available for the re- 
placement of worn out or obsolete fixed 
assets. 

EpwArpD J. SCHMIDLEIN, JR. 
Saint Louis University 
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“Attacks on Court” 

. We have read the article dealing 
with attacks on the Supreme Court and 
find it excellent. Its reasoned discussion 
of the recent decisions of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court which have led to violent 
attacks on the Court strikes a most wel- 
come note. The point made by the au- 
thors that the Court is not merely a sound- 
ing board for debate on the burning ques- 
tions of the day but a terminal point is 
most important to make in view of the 
hysterical attacks on the Court. In addi- 
tion, the fact that the authors of the article 
emphasized that the Court serves a valu- 
able purpose in giving perspective to hasty 
acts by governmental authorities and in 
bringing issues to a conclusion, serves to 
add a note of sanity to a discussion which 
is by no means reasoned or reasonable. 

Your magazine, by publishing this ar- 
ticle, is helping to preserve and strengthen 
the democratic system of checks and bal- 
ances which our founding fathers wrote 
into the Constitution. 

Sot RABKIN 
Anti-Defamation League 
New York City 
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I have read Professors Dunsford’s and 
Childress’ article “Attacks On The Su- 
preme Court” with great appreciation. | 
congratulate the authors and SOCIAL ORDER 
on a highly useful public service. 

Mr. Justice Brewer once said that it is 
“a mistake to suppose that the Supreme 
Court is either honored or helped by being 
spoken of as beyond criticism’ and that, 
while “many criticisms may be, like their 
authors, devoid of good taste better 
all sorts of criticism than no criticism at 
all.” And Mr. Justice Frankfurter has 
said that “judges must be kept mindful of 
their limitations and of their ultimate pub- 
lic responsibility by a vigorous stream of 
criticism, expressed with candor however 
blunt.” Of course this is true and in the 
past no one has criticized, not the Court, 
but some of its decisions, more vigorously 
than I. (While I am inclined to agree 
with the dissenting opinions in two of the 
mentioned by Professors Dunsford 
and Childress—Roth and Kingsley Books 
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—in the present furore I have felt re- 
strained as did the lawyer quoted on page 
459.) But even in my most vigorous 
moments I have never suggested that the 
Justices should be impeached, nor that they 
acted from improper motives. 

The truth is that the Court is charged 
with the duty of enforcing the constitu- 
tional guaranties, that most of the decisions 
criticized deal with enforcement of the 
guaranties of the Bill of Rights and the 
Fourteenth Amendment, and_ that 
guaranties are specifically designed to pro- 
tect minorities against governmental action 
which adversely affects them. Since the 
governmental action which the Court is 
thus under a duty to strike down reflects 
the will of a popular majority (either 
nationally or locally), enforcement of these 
guaranties is bound to be disliked by that 
majority. The real quarrel of the present 
intemperate critics of the Court is not with 
the Court, but with the Constitution. 
JoHN RAEBURN GREEN 
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principles, and the authors are jurisprudent 
men. They say that “the task of the Su- 
preme Court is nothing less than the ar- 
ticulation of [this] amorphous public phil- 
osophy and the application of it to the 
controversies which are properly brought 
before the bar. . The charge that the 
Court is playing a creative role... is 
noteworthy only for its naiveté.” I don’t 
know. 

I am not at all sure that the public 
philosophy supports the 1957 subversion 
decisions. I am not even sure that the 
public philosophy supports the 1954 de- 
segregation decision, then or now, South 
or North. As to the obscenity decisions, 
the Comstock Act of 1873, having been 
enacted without a word of Congressional 
debate, and being unintelligently worded, I 
do not see how the Court can help but be 
creative. What happens, moreover, when 
the principles and assumptions which con- 
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stitute the public philosophy are not only 
(as the authors say) diverse and over- 
lapping, but contradictory, like, e.g., the 
Declaration of Independence and the U. S. 
(or any other) Constitution on the right 
of rebellion? 

I agree with the authors (and with 
Judges Frankfurter and Hand) that the 
Court is and must be partly preoccupied 
with “moods.” Like Congress, then, and 
unlike the executive, it lives dangerously ; 
it must live dangerously; and it might 
(as might Congress, but not a merely ex- 
ecuting executive) be dangerous. 

Freedom is dangerous because freedom 
means government and government is dan- 
gerous, perhaps as dangerous as anarchy. 
I look for a place in the structure of gov- 
ernment, under any form, in which the 
individual (for whose protection, we are 
told, government is to be established) 
may be protected against the public philos- 
ophy articulated and applied, creatively or 
mechanically, by the courts. I find none. 
The Court is the bulwark of democracy, 
but is democracy (or any other form of 
government) the bulwark of the individ- 
ual? And if democracy isn’t, is the Court? 
Can it be? Should it be? Somehow I re- 
member Al Smith’s strong words against 
Roosevelt here: “I don’t want a dictator— 
not even a good one.” 

Mitton MAYER 
Carmel, Cal. 
* 

I am very sympathetic with the position 
taken by Professors Dunsford and Chil- 
dress. I have consistently supported the 
Supreme Court against recent at- 
tacks. I have taken the same position as 
the authors that the decisions of the Court 
are always subject to criticism, but I ab- 
solutely oppose any limitation on the pres- 
ent jurisdiction of the Court. I also op- 
pose the proposals of requiring periodic ap- 
proval of Justices by the Senate. The 
reasoning of the authors in support of 
their position is accurate and well founded. 

I believe the article is excellent; there- 
fore, I am taking the liberty of placing it 
in the Congressional Record, so that it will 
get much wider distribution among mem- 
bers of Congress and the public in general. 

Tuomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., USS. 
United States Senate 
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